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‘oe MONTH YOUR MAGAZINE brings 
you a slightly foreign touch, with an. ar- 
ticle on Costa Rica by Thomas Peterson 
and Robey Burns’ piece about the inter- 
national games. Verse .. . and Worse 
has some words that sound familiar, but 
the language is mostly foreign, or else 
our powers of understanding have waned. 

Tommy Peterson has had quite a car- 
eer since he graduated from Gallaudet in 
1929, having worked in Panama and other 
points to the south. He has now settled 
back in Omaha, Nebraska, and plays an 
active role among the deaf. He is president 
of the Nebraska Association, and a tireless 
worker for the National Association, 

On page 4 is an account of the training 
of teachers for the colored deaf. This one 
does not follow the foreign motif, as the . 
people in the photographs are not Afri- 
cans, but good Americans. The author, a 
professor at Gallaudet and well known 
among the deaf, explains his own part in 
the educational project he describes, so 
we need not introduce him here. 

The SILENT WORKER adds its own good 
wishes to Mrs. Veditz, for fifty years a 
teacher of the deaf. One who serves the 
deaf for half a century deserves the grati- 
tude of them all. You will find the story 
of Mrs. Veditz’s retirement on page 21, 
written by our Colorado correspondent, 
Mrs. Bertha Brown, who is the wife of 
Robert Brown, teacher of printing in the 
Colorado School. 

Lil Hahn’s movie department on page 
24 gives you the story of a film we all have 
been waiting to see, “Johnny Belinda’. 
This is the first time the movies have 
played up a deaf heroine, except in some 
minor and very inaccurate roles..The one. 
great danger in a moving picture featuring 
a deaf character is that the movie makers. 
may fall victim of oralist propaganda and 
create the impression that all the poor, 
benighted deaf child must do is absorb 
a course in lip reading and his troubles 
are at an end. Miss Hahn thinks the movie 
will not have that effect. If she is correct, 
some credit must be due to the technical 
adviser, Mrs. Gesner, daughter of Zack 
Thompson, former printing instructor at 
the Iowa School and known to most of 
the older generation of the deaf. Let us 
all see ‘Johnny Belinda’, and, as Miss 
Hahn says, let us accept it for what it is, 
and let us enjoy it. 

Ken's Korner on page 8 is a new col- 
umn by Marcus L. Kenner. It will appear 
from time to time. Kenner, former presi- 
dent of the N. A. D., keeps his hand in 


many national affairs. 
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Tommy Peterson today 


Bee Vasco NUNEZ DE BALBOA when 
he discovered the Pacific, I was in high 
spirits that September morning while 
standing in the street of San Jose, Costa 
Rica. I had found the Costa Rica School 
for the Deaf! There it was at the corner 
of the street, a small but well-kept build- 
ing of red brick in traditional Spanish 
design, and a little sign at the door had 
in it these letters, LA ESCUELA DE 
ENSENANZA ESPECIAL, which, trans- 
lated into English, means the school for 
special education. 


It was only after two or three days of 
diligent searching that I was able to find 
the place. I had asked some people in the 
city about it, but they didn’t know; even 
the taxi-cab drivers were nonplused when 
I mentioned it; a young man, Hondutras- 
ian by birth but of American parentage, 


whom I had met and known at the hotel. 


where we both were staying, had become 
interested in that strange quest of mine, 
and being intimately acquainted with 
some government officials at the Capitol, 
had taken me there to the Ministry of 
Education; it was right there and then, 
that we had obtained the long looked-for 
information on the school. 


Equipped with what I believed was a 
workable knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage and feeling confident and jubilant 
at the same time, I entered the school and 
was met by an immaculately-attired man 
of serious mien about 45 years in age. I 
told him I was a “‘sordo-mudo_norte- 
americano” (American deaf-mute) and 
explained that I was stopping in San Jose 
for a while on my way to a construction 
camp in the jungle near the Costa Rica- 
Panama line, © 


He introduced himself as Senor Cen- 
teno Guell, principal of this school, which 
was founded in 1940 and is supported by 


Costa Rica ds Silent World 


by THOMAS R. PETERSON 


the government. There were about 60 
pupils, 20 of whom were deaf, the rest 
consisting of blind and mentally-retarded 
ones. On Sr. Guell’s desk there» was an 
autographed photo of Dr. Percival Hall, 
then President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. It almost floored me 
when I saw the picture—of all places— 
‘way down deep in Central America, and 
I hurriedly told Sr. Guell that I knew 
Dr. Hall and attended college at Gal- 
laudet. That started a steady, animated 
conversation of ten or fifteen minutes’ 
duration between us by means of the pad 
and pencil, and I learned he had come to 
Costa Rica from Madrid, Spain, and had 
been in the United States. He said he had 
visited some state schools for the deaf in 
the U. S., among them those in New 
Jersey and Louisiana, and that he had 
been in Washington for some time at 


Gallaudet. 


Senor Guell, apparently pleased at the 
prospect of showing his teachers and 
pupils an American visitor, took me forth- 
with to the department for deaf children, 
and there I] met two young, attractive, 
typically Spanish ladies, one a senora and 
the other a senorita, and both of them 
the only teachers of the deaf at the school. 
The senora excitedly pointed to the ring 
she was wearing on the third finger of 
her right hand, thus signifying she was 
a married woman. As if she thought I 
was a two-legged wolf of the American 
variety on the prowl! The other lady, yet 
a miss, quietly gave me her name, which, 
oddly enough, was American — Gladys 
Reynolds. 

We then turned to the pupils who 
were told by the principal that I was 
from the “Estados Unidos’. (U. S.), 
“muy, muy lejes’’ (very, very far away), 
and that I “no puedo oir’ (could .not 
hear). The little ones just stood silently 
and kept looking at me as if I were an 
oddity that did not belong on earth. Per- 
haps they had never heard of the U. S. 
before, and with such a meager education 
as they had, it was naturally hard for 
them to understand there were other deaf 
people, bigger and older, besides them- 
selves. The older teacher, to divert their 
attention away from me, told them I was 
‘un hombre’ (a man) like their fathers. 
Whereupon a little boy, dark-headed and 
bright-looking, called me a “‘papa,”’ which 
is correct in Spanish with the accent on 
the last letter. Just because I was a male 
and wearing pants, I was a ‘‘papa’ to 
them, as though I had fathered all the 
deaf children in Costa Rica! 
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The pupils were as a nice and clean a 
group of youngsters as one could find 
anywhere, and their ages ranged from 6 
to 12 years. Half of them were white and 
of Spanish ancestry with the usual Latin 
appearance about them—dark hair and 
eyes and flashing white teeth; some of 
the others were mestizos or half-breeds (a 
cross between Spanish and native Indian) 
and seemed quite handsome with their 
olive skin and exquisite features; still a 
few others were native Indian with such 
dark skin as to remind me of the Mexican 
peons occasionally seen in the U. S., and 
for a moment I thought of their fore- 
fathers, the Mayans and the Aztecs and 
the Incas, the aborigines of Central 
America and South America before the 
invasion of the Spaniards. Though they 
wore plain but presentable clothes, those 
Indian pupils were barefooted, in the trad- 
ition of their forefathers. 

The classrooms were plainly furnished, 
having only a long table and some chairs. 
And on the walls were some illustrated 
charts; for example, there was a picture 
of a dog and the Spanish word “perro” 
would go with it, and so on. The table 
was covered with toy animals and other 
playthings, and it brought me back 30 
years to the time when I first went to 
school in Omaha. I picked up a ball from 
the table and asked one of the little boys 
what it was, and he replied, ‘Una bola.” 
He used the right gender for it, since it 
is of the feminine gender in Spanish and 


(Continued on page 30) 


The author paused for a moment on his trip 
through the banana country in Costa Rica to 
pose for the above photograph. 
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Teachers and students in the training class for teachers of the deaf at the Hampton Institute summer session, signing and singing the spiritual, 
"Steal Away to Jesus.'' Established at West Virginia State College in 1938, the training class was transferred to Hampton in 1942. | 


DEAF NEGROES GET A BREAK TN EDUCATION 


A mong the deaf population in this 
country, some are Negroes. The education 
of deaf Negroes has never presented any 
grave problem, for the simple reason that 
no one has bothered about it. The great 
majority of Negroes have dwelled in the 
South, and the South has been left to 
care for them in its own way. With the 
coming of the first World War, Negroes 
started a migration northward, and the 
second World War has brought a west- 
ward expansion. As a result, attention has 
been drawn to the Negro and his prob- 
lem. He is being granted the same educa- 
tional opportunity that 1s extended to 
white citizens. 

Recent improvements have been made 
in buildings and equipment at some of 
the schools for Negroes im the South. 
There have been a few deaf Negroes who 
have attended colleges with hearing stu- 
dents, but none has yet been admitted to 
Gallaudet. 

Deaf children among the Negro popu- 
lation are admitted into schools for the 
deaf along with white children in the 
North and West, but in the South, where 
Negroes are segregated in all social life, 
separate provisions are made for them. 
Southern states have maintained schools 
for the Negro deaf for years, wherein 
Negro pupils have acquired elemental 
education and developed good working 
habits, if not real skill at a trade. Their 
education has been far inferior to that 
‘given in schools for deaf children of the 
white race. Buildings and equipment in 
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the Negro schools have been inadequate, 
and many of the teachers could not quall- 
fy for positions in the schools for white 
children. 

The great majority of the teachers of 
the Negro deaf have been white teach- 
ers. It seems that better qualified Negro 
teachers might be found to educate the 
deaf members of their own race. The 
training class for Negro teachers de- 
scribed in the following article 1s a step 
toward filling this need.—Ed. 


A special training center for Negro 
teachers of the Deaf was started at West 
Virginia State College in Institute, West 
Virginia, in 1938. The training was un- 
der the direction of Dr. A. A. Potts of 


The American Foundation for the Blind,’ 


who supervised both the training of 
teachers of the blind and of the deaf. In 
1942, the training center for both Negro 
teachers of the blind and of the deaf was 
transferred to Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, In 1946, Dean William M. 
Cooper, Director of the Summer Session 
at Hampton Institute, asked members of 
the faculty at Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. to come to Hampton in the 
summer and help train Negro teachers 
of the deaf. During the summers of 1947 
and 1948, Miss Elizabeth Benson and Dr. 
Powrie Doctor of the Gallaudet College 
faculty, and Mrs. Mary La Rue and Mr. 
Joseph P. Youngs of the Kendall School 
faculty, have been connected with the sum= 
mer program. 


At present, seventeen states in the 
United States have public school systems 
which require that white and Negro stu- 
dents be taught separately and in some 
cases the law requires that Negro teach- 
ers must teach Negro students. Although 
training centers for teachers of the deaf 
in the Northern states do not bar Negroes 
from enrolling, still quite often the teach- 
ers are unable to attend because of the 
expense involved. Thus in establishing a 
training center for Negro teachers of the 
blind, the American Foundation for the 
Blind included Negro teachers of the deaf 
as they knew of the great need in this 
field. For a number of years the salaries 
of the teachers who assisted in teaching 
the teachers of the deaf were paid by The 
American Foundation for the Blind. At 
present, this expense is being met by 
Hampton Institute. This past summer a 
scholarship of $40.00 was given to the 
Hampton Summer School by the Sunday 
School Concert Committee at Gallaudet 
College of which Prof. Harley D, Drake 
is Chairman. 

Although a non-credit course in the 
language of signs was given at Hampton 
in 1946, Miss Elizabeth Benson of Gal- 
laudet College started giving a regular 
credit bearing course in the use of the 
Manual Alphabet and the Language of 
Signs in the training center at Hampton 
in 1947. This course is along the same 
lines as the course which is given at Gal- 
laudet College in the Normal Training 
Department. Because many of the Negro 
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Schools for the Deaf in the South are not 
located on the same campus with the 
white schools there was very little unt- 
formity in the signs being used in the 
Negro schools. When a student from one 
school was transferred to another school 
it sometimes meant learning a new lan- 


guage of signs. Because many of the new 


teachers who were hired had been un- 
able to get training they often invented 
signs for their own classroom use. Since 
the teaching of the regular language of 
signs at Hampton much improvement in 
the uniformity of the signs among the 
teachers has been noticed. 


A number of Negro educators of the 
deaf have inquired about associations for 
the Negro deaf. As far as it could be as- 
certained, no special arrangements are 
made in the South for the Negro Deaf 
in the National Association of the Deaf 
or the National Fraternal Association for 
the Deaf. The Washington, D. C. Negro 
deaf have a small social club. Further 
information on this particular subject 


would be welcomed by Negro educators 


of the deaf. 


At present there are very few, if any, 
Negro Protestant ministers. or Negro 
Catholic priests who are well enough 
qualified in the use of the language of 
signs or the manual alphabet to preach 
to the Negro deaf. A number of white 
ministers and priests have been doing 
excellent work along this line. It is hoped 
that several Negro religious workers may 
attend Hampton next summer in order 
to learn more about the possibilities in 
this important field of work. 

One of the finest departments at Hamp- 
ton Institute it the Trades Division, which 
is one of the oldest in the country. A 
number of graduates from this depart- 
ment are no wteaching in Negro schools 
for the deaf and are doing an excellent 
job. Supt. William Whitehead of the 
Virginia State School for the Deaf at 
Hampton, Va., has a number of men on 
the Hampton Institute Trade School fac- 
ulty teaching at his school during the 
evenings. The head of the tailoring de- 
partment at Hampton Institute, James A. 
Cotton, who is considered to be one of 
the finest tailoring instructors in the 
United States, gives instruction to the 
deaf students at the Virginia State School 
three evenings a week, 


- The teachers in training at Hampton 
Institute during the summer receive train- 
ing in speech, speech reading, auditory 
training, language work, especially in the 
use of Wing Symbols and the Fitzgerald 
Key, reading, and problems in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Two of the graduates of 
this department, Mrs. Ruby Brown and 
Miss Nannie S. Davison, are now teach- 
ing in the Alexander Graham Bell Oral 


School for the Deaf in Cleveland, Ohio. 
During the past two years demonstration 
pupils from the Virginia State School 
have been used in the Summer School 
program. 

The January, 1948, issue of The Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf reported 1,422 
Negro deaf students in the United States. 
Of this number 1,175 were in residential 
schools for the deaf, 226 in public day 
schools and 21 in private schools. Canada 
reported 4 deaf Negro students, 3 in the 
Halifax School in Nova Scotia and 1 in 
the Saskatchewan School, 

It is a recognized fact that in some 
states only half of the Negro deaf are 
in school. The main reason for this is 
that some states do not have a law com- 


pelling a child to attend school away from 
home if the parents object. Many Negro 
parents are unwilling to allow their deaf 
children to attend school so far from 
home. Also, in some cases the public 
school authorities are unaware of the ad- 
vantages of a residential school for the 
deaf. In order to attempt to meet this 
situation somewhat, a course was given 
with the teachers of the blind for public 
school teachers and administrators. It 
was felt that by giving such a course for 
teachers in the regular public schools, 
some approach might be made in making 
known the educational advantages in the 
various state for pupils who were deaf, 
hard of hearing, blind and_ partially 
sighted. 


Pupils Lois Hawkins and Ernest Knight of Virginia take part in a speech and language lesson at 
Hampton Institute summer session. Teacher is Miss Iradell K. Penny. 


(All photos courtesy of the Public Relations Dept., Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia) 


Mrs. Effie Whitaker of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, Miss Lee Bertha Sutton of the 
Tennessee School, and Mrs. Louzena Thompson of the South Carolina School, signing “Nearer 
My God to Thee" in a demonstration given at Hampton Institute 


Silent Rattan, DEAFDOM’S KING OF THE MAT 


t A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy, muscle— 


meaning a barrel chest and a rock-like - 


arm—is an end in itself, and one is suc- 
cessful in direct proportion to the meas- 
urement of one’s chest expansion and 
the lifting power of one’s arm. That is 
true today, and it will be true tomorrow, 
and it was an old amd proven fact in the 
spring of 1922 when William Suttka 
paid a visit to the Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 


Suttka, then better known as ‘“‘Silent 
Olson,” was a deaf wrestler enjoying a 
successful career on the mat. His profes- 
sion made him a romantic figure as far 
as the pupils were concerned; the fact 
that he possessed much - sough - after 
muscle in abundant quantities caused a 
turn-out that probably wouldn’t have 
been equalled had President Coolidge 
paid a visit to the school, The pupils 
thronged around to gape in open-mouthed 
wonder at the wrestler’s physique. They 
were all properly impressed when Suttka 
pointed out a scrawny youth at the front 
of the crowd as an example of the way 
he had looked as a boy, but none of them 
found as much ‘encouragement in the 


by HAL AND JEAN WEINGOLD 


chance remark as did the underweight 
lad at whom Suttka had pointed. 


At that moment, another deaf wrestler 
was made. Everette Nathan Rattan—for 
he had been the target of Olson’s remark 
—suddenly knew what he was going to 
do. From the day of Olson’s visit, he de- 
voted all his spare time to weight-lifting, 
calisthenics—any activity that would add 
poundage to his frame. 


Born August 1, 1907, in a not too 
well-to-do section of Kansas City, Ever- 
ette Rattan was used to doing things the 
hard way. He had lost his hearing at the 
age of three from spinal meningitis, and 
that fact coupled with «his environment 
had equipped him with a toughness that 
enabled him to absorb hard knocks .in 
stride. It was just as well, for there arose 
in the course that he had set for himself 
obstacles that would have stopped a lesser 
man. ! 

When he was sixteen years old, Ever- 
ette was dealt a blow by illness that very 
neatly wrecked his plans. There was a 
prolonged bout with rheumatic fever. 
Even now Rattan would rather pass light- 
ly over those long, painful days when the 
doctors were doubtful of his recovery. 
When he was finally able to return to 
school, his body was reduced to skeleton- 
like thinness. He was not expected to 
live for long, and the doctors had for- 
bidden all physical activity in order to 
avoid placing any strain on his heart. 

Few growing boys would relish the 
prospect of an “armchair” existence, and 
young Rattan was no exception. He stood 
the inactivity for a few months. then 
the youth in him rebelled, and he decided 
that if he couldn’t live the way he wanted 
to live, he would just as soon drop dead. 
Durine the summer months. awav from 
the watchful eyes of school .authorities, 
he began exercising again. 


He worked out as often as he could 
at the National Athletic Gym in St. Louis. 
During the summer of 1924, Max Leach 
Cohen, owner of the gymnasium. noticed 
his increasing skill as a wrestler, and 
had him entered in the St. Louis city 
wrestling tourney. 

After the fashion of a movie plot, Rat- 
tan won the city championship, and weat 
on to become Missouri AAU 118-pound 
champion two years later. His happiness 
was dimmed by the death of his step- 


father from a heart attack suffered while 


Rattan, the new junior heavyweight champion, 
after: taking the belt from Billy Rayburn in 
Akron, Ohio, in October, 1947. 


watching him in his bid for the state 
championship. 

When school opened that fall, Everette 
went back, but kept up his wrestling 
through the kindness of Major Vernon 
S. Birck, who was athletic director at 
that time. Major Birck endeared himself 
to Rattan by permitting him to continue 
his mat practice without making him give 
up his place on the basketball team. 

A mat and other wrestling equipment 
were installed in a room in the gym, and 
the boys formed a team to wrestle among 
themselves. There was no instructor, but 
Victor E. Schutte, of the Schutte Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, western AAU 
wrestling champ, got Rattan membership 
in the Kansas City Aathletic Club, where 
he wrestled as an amateur, learning many 
tricks and much about leverage prin- 
ciples from Charles Fisher, then coach 
at the University of Missouri. Working 
out with Schutte and Fisher, and some- 
times with professionals at the smaller 
clubs, Rattan learned enough to act:-as 
coach to the school boys. wt 

Entering the National AAU tourna- 
ment in Pennsylvania in 1927, in order 
to qualify for the Olympics to be held 
that year, Everette was disqualified for 
unintentionally doing some professional 
work. However, this may have been a 
blessing in disguise. After discovering 
that Dave Adkins, whom he had wrestled 
and defeated, was a professional, he was 
struck with an idea. If he was good 
enough to beat a man who earned his liv- 
ing through wrestling, why couldn’t he 
turn professional? When a local news- 
paper carried notice of a match with Ad- 
kins on the card, Rattan attended, saw 
Adkins lose, then daringly challenged 
the victor, who hastily declined the in- 
vitation! But the promoter, undoubtedly 
impressed by Rattan’s courage. uromised 
him a chance in the near future. 

Later, as Missouri state civinn, he ar- 
ranged a bout with the wrestler who had 
turned him down, and had the satisfac- 
tion of winning over him. 

A man named Billy Edwards was te- 
sponsible for Rattan’s initial trek to 
Texas. In 1930, Edwards was returning 
to Dallas, and urged Rattan to accom- 
pany him because his weight class had 
more drawing power in that state. With 
a solitary ten-dollar bill in his pocket, 
Rattan went south, and he was such a 
success that he was able to fly back in 
Style to Missouri for a visit only four 
months Tater. Rattan always grins when 
he recalls ‘the crowd of wrestling fans 
that met him at the Kansas City airport. 


"Silent and his 5-year-old son, Alan Kelly 
Rattan. Alan received his middle name from 
the wrestler's favorite hunting and fishing 
companion, his father-in-law. 


About four months after arriving in 
Dallas, Rattan had his first match with 
Jack. Reynolds, for eighteen years the 
undisputed welterweight champion of the 
world. By this time Rattan had won 109 
straight matches without losing a single 
fall. In his 110th match, he tried to wrest 
the title from Reynolds. This and three 
subsequent matches with the champ went 
to two-hour draws, with Reynolds still 
the official king of the mat. In the fourth 
match, Rattan’s shoulder was dislocated. 
When it had healed, the two met again 

in the ring, and the result was another 
draw! 


These matches with Reynolds remain 
vivid in Rattan’s mind. He says that the 
champ is the cleanest, fastest, and clever- 
‘est opponent he has ever met. Moreover, 
the champion was well-known for his 
courage, and would take on any chal- 
lenger. For this, Rattan says, he merited 
everyone’s respect, and ‘“‘certainly has 
mine.” 

Then Silent Olson entered the picture 
again. Wrestling in Dallas, he had the 
opportunity to see his former admirer 
on the mat. It was eight years from the 
time Olson had visited the Missouri 
school and unintentionally hitched Rat- 
tan’s wagon to a star. After their chance 
meeting in Texas, the two ‘“‘Silents’’ 
- trained and traveled together? Sometimes 
they had matches eight hundred miles 
apart on the same evening, but they al- 


Rattan in 1941, trying to pin Billy Thom, 
wrestling coach at the University of Indiana, 
and head coach of the mat team that repre- 
sented this country in the '36 Berlin Olympics. 
This match, held in Indianapolis, went to a |!/2- 
hour draw. 


ways met in Dallas the next morning 
to exchange wrestling recipes. 

Life was good then, but it was not 
always sugar-coated. In 1933, while 
wrestling in a charity match in Dallas, 
Rattan suffered a broken cartilege of the 
knee, which meant no work for six 
months. To make matters worse, the 
doctors warned their patient that his re- 
turn to the ring was very doubtful, and 
he would have a stiff knee for quite a 
while. Rattan worked on the knee pa- 
tiently, unwilling to quit the ring at the 
peak of his career. Within three months 
his fans were welcoming him back to the 
ring. 

In 1934 and 1936 other Operations 
were performed on his knee in Mexico 
City. Rattan lived in Mexico for eighteen 
months, and had met some deaf people 
and learned something of the language, 
so he never lacked sympathetic visitors 
during his time in the hospital. 

When Pearl Harbor was bombed in 
1941, Silent Rattan, like so many of the 
deaf, wanted to contribute what he could 
to the American war effort..He applied 
for work at’ the California Shipbuilding 
Corporation in Wilmington, and became 
the first deaf person to break through the 
prejudice that had barred from employ- 
ment those who were unable to hear. Con- 
vinced by Rattan and a few others that 
deafness was not a handicap, the corpora- 
tion opened its doors to additional deaf 
workers. 

In 1946 and 1947 Silent Rattan coached 
a wrestling team, composed of Oregon 
University and Portland YMCA boys, 
which scored. several upset wins over 
other heavily-favored teams. Several of 
the boys won titles in the Northwestern 
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Mrs. Leanore Rattan and daughter, Carolyn 
Jean, 8, in front of the Rattan home in Port- 
land, Oregon. The Packard in the background 
is equipped with altimeter and compass. 


AAU tourney in Portland. Five entered 
the national AAU tournament in San 
Francisco, with two winning third and 
fourth places in the 155-pound class, 
while one went back to Oregon with the 
175-pound title. 


Coach Rattan treasures a letter of ap- 
preciation from Bob Rowan, one of his 
pupils, and a plaque presented him by 
his team. He loves coaching, and it is his 
hope that he will, when he retires, be 
able to follow this occupation in a school 
for the deaf. Though his chief interest 


naturally lies in wrestling, he was at one 


time more than somewhat adept at basket- 
(Continued on next page) 
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ball, football and other sports, and he has 
through the years maintained a keen in- 
terest in all forms of athletics. 

After the amateur wrestling season 
ended in 1947, Rattan returned East to 
his professional ring activities. His latest 
title was won last year in Akron, Ohio— 
the National Junior Heavyweight crown 
which he took from Billy Rayburn. Other 
titles he has held are: Great South and 
Southwestern States Welterweight (1930 
until 1933), and the World Junior Mid- 
dleweight (1933 until 1934). The latter 
crown was taken from Billy Thom, coach 
at Indiana University, and head coach of 
the U. S. wrestling team that went. to 
Berlin in the thirties. 


Although sports writers, seeking to 
write a colorful story about Silent Rattan, 
have often labeled him a “spectacular, 
and sensational wrestler,” Rattan laughs 
at this, saying he wasn’t so colorful, and 
that his speed, not his sensational or spec- 
tacular tactics, accounted for most of his 


success in the ring. The flying head scis- - 


sors has always been his specialty, though 
he finds the feat rather difficult to per- 
form at the age of forty. 

Rattan’s saddest memory is that of the 
death of his father-in-law, Floyd. Kelly 


HAL AND JEAN WEINGOLD 

Hal is a product of Wisconsin. He 
was one of Gallaudet’s fwe “Iron Men” 
of 1943 who copped the Mason-Dixon 
Conference basketball championship. At 
present he is employed as a printer in 
the composing room of a Birmingham, 
Michigan, newspaper. He is apparently 
settled for good, if a house, car, job, 
and wife can be considered -ties. 

Jean Weingold is the former Jean 
Smith, a graduate of the lowa School 
for the Deaf. She was editor-in-chief of 
the lowa Hawkeye during her senior 
year. Began a college career in 1941 but 
left during her junior year to do some- 
thing different. She is at present active 
in affairs of the Michigan deaf. 


of Warsaw, Indiana. It was Mr. Kelly 


who taught the wrestler to appreciate fish- - 


ing and hunting. It was during hunting 
excursions through the fields of Indiana 
that Rattan came to love the man so well, 
and as a token of this esteem, his five- 
year-old son bears the name Alan Kelly 
Rattan. Alan, his eight-year-old sister, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ken’s korner 


by Marcus L. KENNER 


Howdy, folks! Ye Editor has in- 
vited me—a mere cobbler—to send 
in my “comments’’ now and then. 
This writing game suits me for a 
change. You see, all day I toil at my 
bench, mending shoes—trying my 
best to save soles—not souls. For | 


am no preacher, and I have no axe to’ 


grind. Laying no claim to greatness, 
much less to grammar—this modest 
“Korner” harbors both a hope and a 
dream—to inform, to inspire and to 
entertain. Of course, if an insignifi- 
cant cobbler like me can, by chance, 
impart a “psychological lift’? (nice 
woid, I lernt) to those down in the 
heel—or in the mouth—why, the 
pleasure’s mine. 

Let me begin by telling you of a 
historical incident which happened 
75 years ago! Bless you, I wasn’t there 
at all; but I certainly am over 21— 
else I wouldn't know the shoe-repair- 
ing trade. Well, a nice hearing chap 
of 85 stepped into my little cobbler’s 
shop the other day and this is the tale 
he told: 

“At one of the early sessions of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, 1877, at what 
was then known as Fair Point on 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., a Mr. S. L. 
Greene, of Ontario, Canada, gave 
three prayer selections in the sign lan- 
guage. This recital was greeted with 
great applause by the audience, but 
John H. Vincent, the platform Super- 
intendent, arose and said, ‘since the 
speaker cannot hear your applause, 
take out your handkerchiefs and wave 
them in appreciation.’ This was en- 
thusiastically done and became a 
standard type of approval, known the 
world over as “The Chautauqua Sal- 

peas 

Up bobs Dave Peikoff, President 
of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, to tell me that the “‘deaf mute,” 
Samuel L. Green, was the founder of 
the O. A. D.! And I had to trek all 
the way up to Canada to find out. By 
the way, it did my heart good to meet 
at that Ottawa Convention, quite a 
bunch of fellow cobblers. Aye, ours 
is a proud trade, I tell you. 

Those deaf of both Ottawa and 
Montreal impressed me as distinctly 
American in both speech and manner- 
isms. But not Quebec, where they 
appeared to me to be bravely strug- 
gling under an archaic system of edu- 
cation. And no wonder, considering 
the paternalistic or rather narrow at- 
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‘titude towards them. Take, for ex- 


ample, that “Tag Day” held on July 
1-3 when passers-by were accosted on 
the streets with tin cans and implored 
for a contribution to the poor “‘deaf 
and dumb!” For a club house, I un- 
derstand, but why should it be thru 
such an eleemosynary method.? And 
to top it all, when a little miss of 
about 12 summers held out her tin can 
to me and I casually asked her to tell 
me if she gets anything out of this 
solicitation business, she sweetly re- 
plied, “Yes, sir, I get 20% commis- 
sion!” Well, well, how would you 
like that to happen here? Do take care 
and keep your feet dry! 


* * & 


Just how and where did Winston 
Churchill pick up that “V” ‘sign 
which he has been habitually using? 
To settle a “raging controversy” 
among the deaf hereabouts, I scrib- 
bled a polite note to him and here’s 
the reply received from his Secretary: 

“I am writing on behalf of Mr. 
Churchill to thank you for your letter’ 
of the 30th March. I understand that 
the “V”’ sign for Victory, as manually 
expressed by Mf. Churchill, is the 
obvious and visual means of indicat- 
ing the letter ‘‘V’’, in the same way as 
it is expressed by the manual alphabet 
of the National Association of the 
Deaf. In this particular context, the. 
visual expression associated with Mr. 
Churchill can have no actual relation 
with the extract from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, which came to be 
the oral expression of Victory.” 

So, now it’s clear—I hope. 

a ae 


Cuss and discuss on politics as 
much and as seriously as you want to 
—but, pray, don’t let a little thing 
like that cost you any friends. 


* * 


But—have you heard this one? 

When an Englishman is told a 
joke, he laughs 3 times: 1st, to be po- 
lite ; 2nd, when the joke is explained ; 
3rd, when he catches on. ... When a 
Frenchman is told a joke, he laughs 
once; he catches on immediately. . . . 
When an American is told a-joke, he 
doesn’t laugh at all; he’s heard it be- 
fore. 

ae 


I got to close. So many shoes to be 
mended ...so much to do... 


The Deaf in the World's Largest Print Shop 


) \ HEN WE MENTION the largest print- 
ing house in the world most of you will 
know off-hand that we are referring to the 
United States Government Printing Office 
in Washington, D. C. The “GPO”, as the 
Government Printing Office is familiarly 
called, covers a square block, being bound- 
ed by North Capitol Street, First Street, H 
Street and G Street on the East, West, 
North and Souh, respectively, and is 


SIMON B. ALLEY 
For thirty years a GPO printer. 


by Leo L, Lewis 


housed in a building eight stories tall. The 
enormous size of this printing house is 
difficult for the average person to con- 
ceive. 


At present the GPO has close to 5,000 
employees. 

Throughout the United States in our 
schools for the deaf countless numbers of 
young boys are studying to become print- 
ers, linotype operators and pressmen. In 
the years to come some of them will event- 
ually become proficient enough to pass the 
required Civil Service Examination, and 
they will be admitted to the GPO on pro- 
bation. The deaf, like all other employees, 
must serve a probationary period, usually 
six months, before receiving a permanent 
appointment. 

The dean of all the deaf now employed 
in the GPO is William W. Duvall, who 
first entered the printing office in 1907. 
Duvall served irregular periods of sever- 
al emergency and temporary appointments 
and resignations from 1907 to 1924. His 
record is closely followed by that of Rob- 
ert P. Smoak; appointed Jan. 19, 1911; 
resigned Mar. 11, 1911; re-appointed July 
7, 1911 to Aug., 1911, December 5, 1911 
to May 18, 1912; permanent appointment 
Aug. 17, 1917. From the above it can be 
seen that Duvall’s first service in the GPO 
began 41 years ago, and that of Robert 
Smoak 38 years ago, : 

Although Mr. Duvall can go back as 
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far as 1907 to record his first day of ser- 
vice, in point of actual service, he ranks 
sixth, The six who have been longest with 
the G. P. O. are: H. O. Nichol, 33 years; 
Duncan Smoak, 31 years; Robert Smoak, 
31 years; Simon B. Alley, 30 years; L. C. 
Lovett ,30 years; W. W. Duvall and Louis 
P. Schulte, .25 years. 

Of course there are many other deaf 
men and women who have entered and 
left GPO service, but we do not possess 
their records, and have confined our re- 
search to the comparative present. 

Among the deaf employees at the GPO 
the number of hand compositors exceeds 
those employed in any other branch of 
the printing trade. Next in line are the 
Monotype keyboard and Linotype opera- 
tors. All of the compositors and operators, 
with one exception, are members of the 
International Typographical Union. 
Strange as it seems, there is no deaf press- 
man in the GPO. However, we do know 
that Hilliard Summers served a brief tem- 
porary appointment in this capacity a 
number of years ago. 

No favoritism is shown the deaf em- 
ployees, and as a rule they are always on 
their toes to preserve their record of effi- 
ciency. We would not recommend the 
GPO to those deaf printers who are lack- 
ing in experience and proficiency, but for 
the ‘skilled deaf printer of experience, 
there are few better jobs open to him. 


Speaking of the deaf in government 
service, Robert L. Boswell of Washington, 
D. C., deserves notable mention. Mr. Bos- 
well was retired from the Post Office De- 
partment in December, 1947, after having 
served fifty years, ten months and twelve 
days. At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Boswell was only 69 years old and still 
enjoyed excellent health. 

We have perpared an alphabeticaly list- 
ed table of the deaf who are at present em- 
ployed in the GPO, or who were until re- 
cently in its employment. The table, we 
believe, is self-explanatory: 

Alley, Simon B., Va., Hand Compositor from 

1918. 

Altizer, Reuben I., Va., Linotype Operator, 

Dec. 16, 1942. 

Baxter, Raymond M., N. Y., Hand Compositor, 

June 26, -944,. 

Bonvillain, Edward, N. Ys, Monotype keyboard 

operator, Jan. 16, 1943. 

Bunn, Luther, N. C., Linotype Operator, Feb. 

2, 1945. 


(Continued on page 25) 


Left to right are: H. O. Nichols, Duncan 
Smoak, Robert Smoak, and W. W. Duvall, vet- 
eran GPO printers. 
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Deaf Advocate 


Combined 
System 


In the education of the deaf there 


are two widely used methods of instruc- 


tion. One is called the manual method 
and the other is the oral method. Under 
the manual method instruction is given 
by use of sign language and the manual 
alphabet, which is finger-spelling, while 
the oral method employs speech and lip 
reading as the means of instruction. 


There are elaborations upon and de- 
viations from these methods, and there 
are combinations of both, but these are 
the basic methods. There is also an 
‘auricular’ method, which utilizes some 
remnant of hearing possessed by certain 
pupils who are hard of hearing, rather 
than deaf. Where the auricular method 
obtains, pupils receive their instruction 
through the ear, the same as in the public 
schools. They are. provided with hearing 
aids, if they need them, and in the class- 
room all hearing aids are connected to 
enable the teacher to speak to the whole 
group. Use of the auricular method in 
schools is limited to small classes, : for 
only a smal proportion of the pupils in 
a school for the deaf are hard of hearing. 

In the early days of education of the 
deaf in the United States the manual 
method prevailed. This was because the 
early American schools for the deaf were 


epartment co6 


patterned after the schools in France, 
where the manual method was employed. 
In England and other European coun- 
tries, the deaf were taught by the oral 
method. 


It was not long. until educators and 
other persons interested in the deaf be- 
gan to seek means of teaching the deaf 
to speak and to read the lips. Studies 
were made of oral methods in Europe and 
they were introduced in the United States, 
with the result that about a hundred 
years ago there appeared a definite trend 
toward instructing the deaf by oral means. 


Before the end of the last century, 
sentiment for oral instruction became so 
strong that it threatened to replace the 
manual method entirely. Advocates of the 
oral method condemned the sign language 
and sought to have it eliminated as a 
medium of instruction. A number of 
schools became “pure oral’’ schools, which 
means that they eliminated the sign lan- 
guage from classes and playgrounds and 
all school activities. They applied their 
entire energies to teaching the deaf pupils 
to speak and to read the lips. 


Widespread use of the oral method 
soon revealed the fact that in many in- 
stances the results achieved did not com- 
pensate for the vast effort expended. It 
would be a wonderful thing if all the 
deaf could be taught speech and lip read- 
ing to the extent that they could par- 
ticipate in all ordinary conversation, but 
it has been found that such skill can be 
acquired by only a few. It is unlikely 
that any congenitally deaf child can de- 


These are classroom 
scenes in a school for 
the deaf where the com- 
bined system is used. 
The little girl at the up- 
per right is receiving 
speech training. Her 
hand on teacher's throat 
helps her control sound 
and volume. Group 
hearing aids are being 
used by the children in 
the lower picture. If 
these children have us- 
able hearing, they will 
probably receive their 
entire education by this 
means. 

—Photo courtesy Mary- 
land School for the 
Deaf. 


velop normal speech. The great majority 
of the deaf can be taught to form words 
and to speak to a limited degree. Many 
of them can also acquire sufficient lip 
reading skill to gather the trend of what 
is said to them. On the other hand, there 
are great numbers of deaf who never ac- 
quire any ability whatever to read the 
lips, and some of these are among the 
most intelligent of them all. 

As the facts of speech and lip read- 
ing became known, opposition to the 
oral method as the sole means of in- 
struction developed. Among the strong- 
est opponents were the deaf, themselves. 
They resented the vast amount of time 
they wefe forced to spend at the tedious 
effort to acquire a smattering of speech 
ability which they would never use, when 
they might have been absorbing the more 
important elements of an education. They 
arose in Opposition to ‘‘oralism,” and they 
were joined by numerous educators of the 
deaf who realized the shortcomings of 
oralism. 


Within more recent years a more sen- 
sible attitude has replaced the fanaticism 
of earlier days. Today most of the lead- 
ing schools for the deaf employ what is 
known as the “combined system’’—a 
combination of methods. Their aim is to 
use the method that best suits the child. 


- All children are given an opportunity to 


learn speech and lip reading, but if they 
are unable to make satisfactory progress 
by such means, they are instructed by 
other means. Under the combined  sys- 
tem a school maintains both manual 
and oral classes, and it also provides 
auricular instruction. 


The attitude of the deaf toward oral- 
ism is that it has done them untold dam- 
age. The extremes to which oral propa- 
gandists went in expounding the wonders 
of oralism resulted in false impressions 
among the public. People who are not 
acquainted with the deaf have heard of 
the wonders of lip reading and believe 
that all the deaf can be taught to speak. 
A deaf person unable to read lips ap- 
pears to them as of inferior intelligence, 
whereas the fact is that lip reading ability 
and intelligence have no relationship. 
Many outstanding college graduates 
among the deaf are unable to read lips, 
while other deaf pupils who can not keep 
up with their classes-on the elementary 
level are good lip readers. 

There have been numerous occasions 
when deaf applicants have been denied 
employment for which they were ade- 
quately qualified, merely because the 
prospective employers expected them to 
read lips and upon finding that they 
could not do so assumed that somehting 
was lacking in their mental equipment. 

Certain schools, too, in stressing the 
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Shown at right is a 
group during a recrea- 
tion period. In informal 
gatherings such as this 
the children probably 
converse with one an- 
other in the sign lan- 
guage, but in their class- 
rooms their instruction 
is probably oral. Note 
that one or two in the 
group wear hearing 
aids. They can benefit 
from auricular training. 


value of lip reading and speech, have 
been guilty of damaging the cause of the 
deaf, altogether unintentionally on their 
parts. They take their star oral pupils 
to demonstrations to show how speech 
is taught to the deaf, without mentioning 
the fact that the great majority of their 
pupils are less accomplished. They de- 
scribe their oral methods of ‘instruction 
in literature they distribute among pa- 
rents, without admitting that they also 
have manual classes. They give parents 
of young deaf children the impression 
that they will teach these children to 
speak. The parents send their children to 


school and at the end of the year the 


children return home able to utter 
‘Mama,’ a phenomenon which must 
seem miraculous to the parents, and which 
adds to the glory of the school. 

In spite of the fact that oralism fails 
by far to measure up to the credit it has 
received, there are always persons who 
would demand its exclusive use in schools. 
Every once in a while some national 


magazine comes out with a description of 
a Class of deaf pupils somewhere, learn- 
ing to speak, illustrated with pictures of 
deaf children reading the teacher's lips. 
It tells of wonders being accomplished, 
and so on. All this adds to the propa- 
ganda that is detrimental to the cause of 
the deaf. 

The deaf strongly favor the combined 
system of instruction and since they are 
the ones affected, their opinions should 
receive very serious consideration. The 
deaf have no objection to speech and lip 
reading. They appreciate their value to 
those who can profit from them, but they 
appreciate to a far greater extent an all- 
around education. They consider it in- 
finitely more important to be able to write 
correct English than to be able to form a 
few mechanical words on their lips. They 
vigorously object to pure oralism, for 
this method requires abolishment of the 
sign language, which is absolutely essen- 
tial in conversation among themselves, 
in gatherings of deaf people, in their 
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At the left is a primary 
group learning to act 
out oral commands giv- 
en by the teacher. This 
gives practice in lip- 
reading. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the chil- 
dren to repeat the words 
spoken by the teacher 
in order to develop 
speech. The children are 
encouraged to use 
speech when conversing 
with one another. 
—photos on this page 
courtesy Michigan 
School for the Deaf. 


church assemblies, and in practically all 
their activities. They encourage the teach- 
ing of lip reading to those who can master 
it, but they deplore the waste of time 
spent in trying to teach it to those who can 
not do it. 


The attitude of the deaf is reiterated 
and made a part of the official proceedings 
at each convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, through resolutions 
like the following, quoted from the pro- 
ceedings of the 1940 convention: “‘Re- 
solved, that reemphasis be placed upon the 
term, ‘Combined System’, as meaning the 
use of the method and teacher best adapt- 
ed to the individual child...” 


Parents of deaf children should con- 
sider the attitude of the adult, educated 
deaf, for it is the attitude their children 
will adopt in time to come. It may mean 
much to the parents for their children 
to learn to speak, but the parents should 
insist first on a good education, without 
time lost on a futile effort to give the 
children something they can not master. 
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J. H. McFARLANE, Church Editor 


St. John’s, A Story of 
Love, Courage and 


Divine Devotion 
(As told in the Birmingham News) 


Ove FATHER, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. . .”’ Not a sound is 
heard except a street car rumbling by, 
yet approximately 100 people say the 
cememenea Sek AROrd. SuPrayes, 

A child frets 
and cries. No- 
body hears. 

For this is a 
service at St. 
-John’s Church for 
the Deaf, where 
prayers are said by 
movements of the 
arms and fingers, and the only way a 
visitor with good hearing can distinguish 
a prayer from a hymn or an announce- 
ment is by the kneeling. 

St. John’s, which is the mother church 
of a string of mission churches for the 
deaf—in Montgomery, Mobile, Jasper, 
Decatur, Talladega and throughout the 
province of Sewanee, was founded by the 
Rev. Robert C. Fletcher, Protestant Epis- 
copal missionary to the deaf. 

The Rev. Mr. Fletcher lost his hearing 
as a boy, when lightning struck near 
where he stood on his father’s porch in 
Albertville and knocked him unconscious 
for seven days. He was then four, and 
his mother trained him by daily loud 
reading to retain and develop the speech 
he had learned, Even now he practices 
faithfully and can read lips so well that 
many people with whom he converses 
fail to detect that he is deaf. 

At twelve, an accidental jab with scis- 
sors cost him an eye, and in later years, 
doubly afflicted, be became discouraged 
until he hit upon the work he wanted to 
-do. Realizing the plight of the deaf 
through his own affliction, he decided to 
be a missionary to the deaf. 

His father was a minister of one of 
the largest Protestant denominations. 
However, that church had no field for a 
deaf preacher. Thus he turned to the 
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Episcopal Church which began its work 
with the deaf over a century ago. No spe- 
cial consideration was given him because 
of his afflictions in studying, so that he 
met rigid requirements that makes him 
as well equipped for his work as any 
minister. 

When the Rev. Mr. Fletcher came to 
Birmingham in 1929, he began his work 
with the deaf through the Church of the 
Advent under the leadership of Bishop 
William G. McDowell. At that time the 
Church of the Advent had held church 
classes for the deaf for more than 25 
years with no minister to direct the ser- 
vices. So it was at this time that Birming- 
ham’s oldest church was given to Mr. 
Fletcher for services for his people. The 
membership began with three — today 
there are 97 members and many others 
who attend services but who belong to 
another faith or denomination. 

The little church, which was turned 
over to the minister in 1929, is the old- 
est building now standing in Birmingham. 
Even before Birmingham became a city, 
when the location where the church stands 
was known as Elyton Village, the settlers 
of the section decided to organize a 
church, the first Episcopal Church in 
Jefferson County. Finally, after many 
years without church or clergy, the con- 
gregation in 1872 bought the Metho- 


The Rev. Robert C. Fletcher 


Episcopal Church ‘for the Deaf 
Mobile, Alabama 


dist Church in Ashville, Alabama, 40 
miles away, for $150—had it dismantled, 
and moved to Elyton, where it was re- 
built and now stands. 


Sound Speech 


When the Apostle Paul in his epistle 
to Titus commended the use of ‘sound 
speech that cannot be condemned,” he 
evidently referred to another phase of the 
subject than the one we have in mind at 
this writing. But that the exhortation fits 
our times in whatever sense it is applied, 
even we whose ears are closed to evil 
speaking can discern. For, in keeping 
well posted, we cannot fail to note in 
popular publications expressions that are 
the antithesis of sound speech. 

A well-known football official, after 
refereeing a recent game between two 
leading professional teams, remarked that 
some of the players called him names that 
he had never heard before, and that they 
had not got them from Sunday school 
literature. But tough athletes are not the 
only ones who descend to the use of of- 
fensive language. Some of the big figures 
in the national political campaign now 
nearing its close in our country are in- 
dulging in intemperate speech. And, as 
one of our metropolitan dailies warns 
them, such a violation of the rules of 
decency won’t win them any votes. 

As one of the bad aftermaths of the 
late wat, profanity seems to be on the 
increase. No longer do newspapers, as a 
rule, indicate the use of an oath with a 
blank, but spell it out unashamed. Nor 
do some authors of books published by 
reputable firms refrain from injecting 
profane words in their writings. We te- 
cently noted such a word brazenly print- 
ed in the title of a book that had been 
removed to the basement of a public li- 
brary—and the book deserved to be for- 
gotten. 

Some innocent people are under the 
impression that because the deaf don’t 
hear the bad language that grates the 
ears of others, they are never guilty of 
anything akin to swearing. But the “‘silent 
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people” are not immune to impulses 
which, if not repressed, can find expres- 
sion in wrong gestures. 


This leads us to remark, as we have 
done before, that the educated deaf should 
feel their responsibility to help preserve 
in its original purity our much-prized 
language of signs handed down to us by 
the pioneers in the education of the deaf. 
As deaf teachers and others interested in 
their welfare can see, there is a tendency 
among the uneducated deaf to contami- 
nate this language with slang and other 
repulsive signs. As a step toward counter- 
acting this tendency, competent instruc- 
tion in the sign language should be given 
in schools for the deaf. 


The necessity of guarding our speech 
is impressed upon us by the dictum of the 
Master, who has warned us that “every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment,” and further, that “by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” 


It is related of the heroic General Sam 
Houston that one of his soldiers, on hear- 
ing him swear, reproached him for using 
language unbecoming a Christian. Where- 
upon Houston dismounted, knelt in 
prayer, and apparently got forgiveness. 
May those of us who err as he did have 
the courage to follow his example in 
penitence. 


Gleanings from the Fields 


Several items of interest were unavoid- 
ably omitted from this page in our initial 
number. One of them was from Rev. 
Homer E. Grace, Episcopal missionary to 
the deaf, who covers a wide field, with 
Denver, Colorado, as his center. In a 
communication in which he reviewed his 
work, he gave us this interesting bit of 
church history: 

“The first religious service for the 
deaf in the Twin Cities (St. Paul and 
Minneapolis) were held by Rev. Mr. 
Mann in 1877. 


“These missionaries first conducted ser- 
vices for the deaf in 1879.’ Mr. Grace 
added that he is carrying on what those 
pioneers started. 


e A Christian Brother who is doing com- 
mendable work among the deaf of Michi- 
gan, Rev. Harold H. Christensen, of 
Grand Rapids, writes that on a recent 
Sunday he had a “wonderful service for 
the colored deaf people in Detroit in 
which. sixty-four attendants surrendered 
themselves to Christ.” 


e Rev. J. Stanley Light, minister in charge 
of St. Andrew’s Mission to the Deaf of 
New England, submits his calendar for 
September, which calls attention to the 
Confirmation to be administered by Bish- 
op Budlong of Connecticut on October 
17 in St. James’ Church, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


On September 15, an Indian Summer 
Revel for the Silent Guild of Boston was 
held in Prescott Hall of that city. 


During September Mr. Light preached 
in Boston and Danvers, Massachusetts ; 
New Haven, Bridgeport and Stamford, 
Connecticut; and in Providence, Rhode 
Island, 


e The Mission Lane is fraught with pithy 
news items and comments, presumably 
written by its editor and publisher, Rev. 
A. G. Leisman of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
It gives a complete report of activities in 
his mission field, month by month. 


During September he held services at 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Racine, 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Delavan, Wis- 
consin. Speaking of a recent visit to 
Goshen, Indiana, where he was guest min- 
ister at the 41st annual Northern Indiana 
Conference of the Deaf (Christian En- 
deavor Society) he says there were about 
sixty at one of the services at which he 
preached, his theme being ‘“Take a Little 
Honey.”’ 


e A News Release requested by the Eph- 
phatha Conference of Lutheran Pastors 
of the Deaf, a copy of which was sent us 
by Rev. Frank G. Gyle, reports several 


The members of Birmingham's oldest church join in song. 


resolutions passed by the Conference, as 
follows: 


“that the missionaries encourage the 
Deaf in their congregations and preaching 
stations to support more fully both the 
ministry in their midst and the work of 
the Church at large by proportionate giv- 
ing.” I Cor. 16:2 (“Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay by 
him a store, as God has prospered him.’’) 

“that a committee of three regional 
representatives (one each from the East 
Coast, Central States, West Coast) study 
the problem of better and more lay 
(deaf) representation and __ bringing 
forth of lay power by regional confer- 
ences. 

Besides the aforementioned business, 
the report states that plans were sub- 
mitted for a ‘Board and Worker Partici- 
pation automobile fund to assist Pastors 
in car upkeep or purchase, “. . . a com: 
mittee was appointed to study the use 
and improvement of all types of visual 
aids .. . production of a Hymnal for Deaf 
Services was authorized . . . a committee 
was appointed to study the possibilities of 
holding the 1949 Conference in either 
Oakland, California, or Greater New 
York.” 

Reporting the final feature of the Con- 
ference the News Release says: 

“The Anniversary Banquet was attend- 
ed by over 300 people, including a large 
delegation of Chicago Deaf Lutherans 
who chartered a bus for the day, and 
numerous deaf members and friends 
from Wisconsin, New York, and Mis- 
souri. Pastor J. A. C. Beyer acted as Toast- 
master. Brief talks were given by the 
officers of the Chicago and Milwaukee 
congregations, and by several of the visit- 
ing ministers. Pastor T. M. Wangerin, 
first pastor of Emmanuel Congregation 
gave the principal address of the eve- 
ning. The visiting ministers interpreted 
for one another.” 

Rev. Lange of Syracuse visited St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church for the deaf 
on Sept. 5th. Several visitors were there 
from Detroit, Mich., and Harrison, N. Y. 


Congregation of St. John's Church in out-door ceremony. 
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RicHARD G. BRILL, Editor 


Communication Methods 
In the Education 
Of the Deaf 


Foe AT LEAST the past twenty-five years 
certain leaders in the profession of the 
education of the deaf have realized that 
one of the greatest needs of the profession 
has been the sci- 
entific spirit in 
the approach to 
its problems. The 
scientific spirit 1n 
education means 
_ that problems are 
& approached with 
an open mind. To 
the scientist, truth 
is a relative matter; it is not fixed or final. 
The scientist formulates a hypothests. 
Then he sets about to collect data, often 
by experimental means, and the hypothe- 
sis stands or falls on the basis of 
the evidence obtained. Precedents, pre- 
conceived ideas, superstition, and sub- 
jective beliefs have no place in determin- 
ing the truth. Valid experiments can al- 
ways be repeated, adhering to the same 
conditions, and the same results will al- 
ways occur. Truth is fluid because every- 
thing is changing and progressing. Some- 
thing that is true today may not be true 
tomorrow because the conditions may be 
different. 


Scientific outlook and scientific ap- 
proach is usually the result of a type of 
rigorous academic training. Also, the 
skills to carry on scientific educational 
experimentation are very definitely the re- 
sult of training. A great need of our pro- 
fession has been, and still is, more in- 
vestigators with a good background in 
general education and psychology, a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems of 
teaching the deaf based on training and 
teaching experience, and in addition to 
this, training in research. 


RICHARD G. BRILL 


A real contribution to our profession 
is the study entitled: The Ability of 
Pupils in a School for the Deaf to Under- 
stand Various Methods of Communica- 
tion’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes Johnson, 
supervising teacher of the Acoustic De- 
partment of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, and reported in the March and 
May issues of the American Annals of 
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the Deaf for the current year. Mrs. 
Johnson well meets our requirements of 
being a trained and experienced teacher 
of the deaf, and her Thesis gives internal 
evidence of thorough training in research. 

Mrs. Johnson states her problem as 
being twofold, ‘‘. . . the first object of the 
study was to compare the ability of the 
pupils in the Manual, Oral, and Acoustic 
departments to understand language by 
means of the particular methods of com- 
munication used in their classrooms. 

“The second object of this study was 
to evaluate the ability of the pupils to 
understand language through any of the 
various means of communication em- 
ployed by pupils in a school for the deaf. 

“It is considered that children enrolled 
in the intermediate and advanced grades 
of an American public residential school 
for the deaf will be able to understand 
language by means of one or more of 
the following methods of communication: 
reading, lip-reading, hearing, and a com- 
bination of hearing and lip-reading.”’ 

An extensive history of methods of 
communication with the deaf is detailed 
in this work, and the work of others in 
testing methods of communication is re- 
viewed. While there have been various 
studies of reading, speech intelligibility, 
lip-reading, and a very few of hearing 
and lip-reading combined, there have 
been no studies reported on the efficiency 
of finger spelling, and no studies of sub- 
jects using all the means of communica- 
tion used in this study. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf segre- 
gates its pupils in separate buildings ac- 
cording to the method of communication 
used in their instruction. Children in the 
primary department are assigned to either 
the Acoustic Department, where each 
pupil is furnished with a hearing aid, or 
to the Oral Department. In the inter- 
mediate and advanced departments chil- 
dren may be assigned to the Manual De- 
partment if they have failed to gain in- 
telligible speech, or are not becoming pro- 
ficient in the art of interpreting ideas ex- 
pressed by the movement of the lips. 

In this study the subjects ‘ranged in 
grade level in all departments from the 
fourth through the ninth grades, and 
ranged in age from 11 to 24 vears, with 
the mean at exactly 17 years. There were 
77 pupils from the Manual Department, 
96 from the Oral, and 80 from the 
Acoustic, giving a total of 253 subjects. 
Of the total number of subjects, the in- 
vestigator had intelligent quotients on 


188, or 74% of the total number. These 
1.Q.’s were determined by the Chicago 
Non-Verbal Examination. The mean I.Q. 
for the Manual group was 99, for the 
Oral group 97, and for the Acoustic group 
95. The differences in these means is not 
statistically significant, and it is reason- 
able to assume that they are fairly well 
matched groups in regard to intelligence. 

The study presents tables of data for 
each départment showing among other 
things the percentage of pupils becoming 
deaf at each age level, the distribution of 
audiometric scores, the number of years 
in schools for the hearing, and the dis- 
tribution of Stanford Achievement Scores. 

The first object of the study was to be 
a comparison of the ability of the pupils 
in the three departments to understand 
language through the medium of com- 
munication used by their teachers for 
instructional purposes in the classroom. 
All groups use reading as one method of 
understanding language, and the Gates 
Survey Form I was used to test the read- 
ing ability. To test the other means of 
communication a ten sentence intelligi- 
bility test was used. This test was pre- 
sented to the Manual pupils through 
signs and finger spelling, to the Oral 
pupils through lip-reading, and to the 
Acoustic pupils through a combination of 
hearing and lip-reading. 

The Gates Reading Test showed the 
mean grade level of the Manual pupils 
to be 4.1, of the Oral pupils to be 4.4, 
and of the Acoustic pupils to be 6.5. On 
the test on the classroom method of com- 
munication, the Manual pupils had a score 
of 59, the Oral pupils a score of 30, and 
the Acoustic pupils a score of 85. 


The second object of this study was 
to determine the ability of the subjects 
to understand language through the vari- 
ous media of communication used in a 
school for the deaf. Five’ different tests 
were administered, each composed of ten 
unrelated sentences. All of the subjects 
took these five tests. In the first test hear- 
ing alone was utilized, in the second test 
lip-reading alone was utilized, in the third 
test hearing plus lip-reading, in the fourth 
test finger spelling was the only means 
uséd, and in the fifth test signs plus 
finger spelling were used. 

The following is our own table made 
up from data in Mrs. Johnson’s tables 
showing the mean score of each type of 
pupil on each of the five tests: 
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Heating Wionei nix oes: Ove 0-76 
Lip-Reading Alone _...-........ 9 33 66 
Lip-Reading plus Hearing....10 38 92 
Finger Spelling --.....220.0040 AG F505 S73 
Signs plus Finger Spelling...59 60 62 
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Rbulin A. Thomas Flight 


Receives Recognition 


National recognition was accorded 
Rhulin Albert Thomas for his epochal 
coast-to-coast flight in a ceremony at the 
White House, Washington, D. C., on 
September 30, when the noted deaf pilot 
was awarded. a medal commemorating his 
flight. The award was sponsored by the 
Missowri Association of the Deaf and the 
National Association’ of the Deaf, and 
the presentation was made by Major Gen- 
eral Harry H. Vaughn, military aide to 
President Truman. 

Thomas, a graduate of the Missouri 
School. for the Deaf, now employed as a 
linotype operator on a Washington news- 
paper, made the flight a year ago from 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, to Van Nuys 
airport, Los Angeles, California, and re- 
ceived national acclaim as the first deaf 
pilot to complete a coast-to-coast flight 
alone. He flew to the west coast to meet 
George Truman and Cliff Evans upon 
their return from their globe-circling 
flight. These two noted pilots had taught 
Thomas to fly. 

On the flight west he needed all the 
skill he had absorbed from his months of 
practice under the direction of his noted 
tutors. He encountered storms which nec- 
esitated forced landings; once he ran out 
of gas; and near the end of the journey 
he had to squeeze his little plane through 
Banning Pass, one of the nation’s worst 
flight hazards. 

In accepting the medal, Thomas mod- 
estly expressed the hope that his adven- 
ture would contribute to a better under- 
standing of the deaf by showing that they 
possess the same capabilities as other 
people. He stated further that he hoped 
his own accomplishment would encour- 
age other deaf to fly. 


Among those present at the ceremony in 
Washington, besides Mr. Thomas and 
General Vaughan, were Mrs. Thomas and 
their daughter, Ruth Mae, and his parents; 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of 
Gallaudet College, and his parents; Dr. 
Percival Hall; Superintendent Ingle of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf; Max Mos- 
sel, chairman of the joint M.A.D.-N.A.D. 
presentation committee; William J. Mc- 
Clure, principal of the Kendall School, 
and Mrs. McClure; Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, 
‘of the Gallaudet faculty, and his mother ; 
Alan Crammatte, representing The Cav- 
alier; the head seniors from Gallaudet 
College; Professor H. D. Drake, Gal- 
laudet College; and Roy J. Stewart, off- 
cially representing the president of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 


Silent Worker agent John Otto greets Claxton 
(left) at the Springfield, Illinois, airport. 
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Rhulin Thomas, above, standing beside the 
small plane in which he made his unprece- 
dented coast-to-coast flight. The picture was 
taken at the Van Nuys, California, airport 
shortly after his arrival from the East. 


This medal was awarded to Thomas by Gen- 
eral Vaughn.in a brief ceremony held at the 
White House in Washington, D. C. The medal 
and its presentation were sponsored by the 


Missouri Association of the 


N.A.D. 


Deaf and the 


Illinois Deaf Pilot | 
Flies to Frat Picnic 


by JOHN G. OTTO 


The midwest’s lanky Cecil Claxton 
added a modern touch to conventioneer- 
ing among the deaf on September 19 
when he flew from his home in Rochelle, 
Illinois, to a Springfield NFSD picnic in 
his own plane, a Piper Cub cruiser. 

Claxton, with over three hundred hours 
of official flying time to his credit, is the 
only deaf person in the state of Illinois 
with a private pilot’s license, and one of 
the few in the country. 


Now 37, Claxton first learned to fly in 
1938, but was rejected when he applied 
for a license. He took a course again in 
1945, and was granted a license after 
exhaustive tests. He is now privileged to 
fly any land-based plane on flights not 
requiring a radio. 


Claxton is a graduate of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville. After 
receiving his diploma, he married a 
school-mate, Miss Marjorie England. They 
now have a son with normal hearing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claxton have made many 
flights together. St. Louis, Lansing, Mich- 
igan, and Mason City, Iowa, are only a 
few of the cities they have visited by 
ait. Only once have they run into trouble. 
That was in Iowa, where they were 
grounded because of stormy weather and 
a visibility of about twenty feet. Flying 
conditions were so bad that Claxton was 
forced to fly low over a railroad bed in 
order to find his way back home. 


Claxton is the son of I. H. Claxton, 
manager of the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone 
Company, Rochelle Branch. He is em- 
ployed by the Caron Spinning Mills in 
Rochelle, where he has worked for eleven 
years. 


Tacky Crew Enjoys 
Houston Party 


On August 21, the Houston Associa- 
tion of the Deaf wound up its summer 
season with a Tacky Party which attracted ~~ . ; - 
quite a large crowd, and a tacky one at Enjoying dinner at the Houston Frat Banquet are (I. to r.): Mrs. Early McVey, B. Corum, Elwood 
that. The party soon took on the appear- Faucett, F. Clark, Mrs. Marshall McVey, Mrs. Sam Johnson and Marshall McVey. 
ance of a clowns: convention as the mis- 
fits danced and promenaded before the 
abashed judges to the vibrations of a 
nickelodeon at the club's specially ar- 
ranged small hall. After a couple of hours 
of fun and frolicking, the head judge, 
Murphy Burque, announced the win- 
ners. First prize went to Fred Gunn as 
a Bowery prima donna, second, to Mrs. 
Emory Watson as a farm boy who had 
eaten too many apples, and third to 
Emory Watson as the boy’s girl friend 
who had no eye for appearance. It was 
a gala occasion, thanks to Z. X. Curry. 


Louis B. Orrill of Dallas, President of the Texas Association, speaking at the Frat's 28th Anni- 
versary Banquet. Others are (I. to r.): G. B. Allen, Mrs. Clyde Hays, Clyde Hays (Division 
Secretary), Mrs. Orrill. Carey C. Shaw (Division President), and Mrs. Shaw. 


Houston Frat Anniversary 


Houston Division No. 81, N.F.S.D., 
started its 28th anniversary celebration 
with a banquet and dance Saturday eve- 
ning, September 4, in the South American 
room at the Rice Hotel. Nearly 300 were 
on hand for the $3.50-a-plate affair. Mr. 
Carey Shaw, President of Houston Di- 
vision acted as master of ceremonies. 
Gordon Allen gave the invocation, and 
Mrs. Gordon Allen sang ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mr. Shaw introduced 
Louis B. Orrill of Dallas, President of 
the Texas Association of the Deaf as the 
principal speaker. Orrill gave the usual 


fine speech. Others who spoke briefl anaes 
P P y Murphy Bourque and Clyde Hays selling Tacky Party tickets. Others pictured are (I. to r.): 


MERS Troy Hill, of Dallas, who recalled Eugene Piercy, Mrs. Mal Pace, Jr., Bud Allen, J. S. Smith of Beaumont, Texas, and Jack Richards 
attending the founding of the Houston — o¢ port Arthur. 


division in the same hotel 28 years ago, 
Joe Katz of Forth Worth and Chesley 
Rivers of Baton Rouge, La. 

Dancing and fun followed, to the music 
of Fred Gibbons and his orchestra of 
radio fame. Among the out-of-staters 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Joe Moore of 
El Dorado, Ark., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Austin of St. Petersburg, Fla., Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Rice of Mobile, Ala., Mr. 
and Mrs .Chesley Rivers and Frank Keith 
of Baton Rouge, La. 

The next day was spent in Galveston 
and sightseeing at San Jacinto battle 
grounds where many rode to the top of 
the monument, which is higher than the 
Washington monument. A stem to stern 


inspection of the old battleship Texas aes Bie etna ‘ a ae Case ar : 
. ouston Club President Glynn ittemore and his wife uests Gladys Diyess, Evange- 
was made before returning to the club. brought their tiny daughter to the Tacky Party. line Gonzales, and Earl Luther. 


That night ten young novices were in- 
troduced to the Frat’s goat. Initiated were 
James Fair, James Hannah, Dwight Wil- 
son, Gene Harkness, Marcel Kleberg, 
J. W. Reeves, Isadore Shanefield, L. Wil- Beauteous Mrs. Curtis Smith and daughter 
liams,. Howard Wilkerson and Billy being served at the lunch counter in the Hous- 
Corum. ton Club for the Deaf. 


t 
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FIVE LINES OF VERSES 
There was an editor said, “Now, 
Write me a line of verses, dear Kow.” 
Here are the verses 
Than which there are not worse 1s 
He'll never get over them, I swow! 
—Kow. 


WHEN WITH A COLD 
(Apologies to Robert Herrick) 


When, with a cold, my Julia goes— 
Then, then, methinks, how swiftly flows 
The liquefaction of her nose. 
——FELIX KOWALEWSKI. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


During the war years at the Michigan School, it was not 
considered patriotic to say -‘'gesundheit’’ when a_ person 
sneezed. Instead they said “‘Kowalewski!” At a recent 
P-T-A meeting, Mrs. Laura Eiler Kowalewski was appro- 
priately labeled with her name card on her er-er-chest. In 
an exchange of names and introductions, one of the mothers 
bent over to read Mrs. K’s card. She quickly recoiled with 
a ‘My Goodness!” ‘‘No,” Laura replied, ‘“That’s not the 
way it’s pronounced.” 

—FELIX KOWALEWSKI. 
(I'm slightly Kow’ed myself !—Ed.) 


MARJORAM AND WILD THYME 


Mint-sweet flavor in my salad, 
perfumed cocktails in my hand— 

These could never raise a ballad, - 
none of these in all the land. 


I have longed for pies from grandma, 
....S0ftly sipped the wines of France, 
Gastric joys that left. Nirvana 

just a fraction of a glance. 


Then lo, I dreamed up marjoram 
super-minted with wild thyme 
And while I gorged on leg-o-lamb 

away gastronomied Time. 


—M.D. G. 


APT! 


The women tell us with pride, ““Man’s work is from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never done.” 

I'd be ashamed to ‘make such an admission, but since 
they seem to like to brag about it, I can’t help comment- 
ing that if they want their work done, why don’t they get 
busy and do it? 

—HOOLIGAN. 


Help! Help! Can you write Verse . . ..and Worse? Send 
it to M. D. Garretson, 103 E. Second St., Frederick, Md. 
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MODERN SCIENCE SERIES. I: The Roach 
by Horace HAFFENPFAFFER, PhD 


(Author of The Importance of the Scutellum 
in the Taxonomy of the Ixodidae.) 

Today, my friends, we shall take wp the study of the 
Family Blattidae, which, as you all know, ate members of 
the Class Insecta, Order Orthoptera. 

Members of this family are characterized by the pos- 
session of legs modified for running. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to kill a cockroach knows this. The body of this 
insect is dorso-ventrally flattened, which is exceedingly 
unfortunate since it enables the cockroach to crawl into 
small spaces where you and I are unable to follow because 
of our larger size. 

When faced with such a situation, the pursuer may 
sometimes lure the insect into swatting range if adept at 
giving the mating call of the cockroach. Insructions are 
furnished in a pamphlet published by the author, which 
may be. had for fifty cents, stamps not accepted. However, 
this is an exceedingly difficult thing to learn, and if one ts 
really interested in ridding the premises of cockroaches, 
the most practical procedure isto set the house on fire. 
This is usually effective, but is not recommended as a 
routine measure as the expense is prohibitive. 

Finkelbeiner, who is recognized as an authority on 
the life cycle of the Blattidae, states that the common species 
of cockroach, Periplaneta americana, is a simple, gregarious 
home-loving little insect. The female habitually carries a 
capsule, termed an ootheca, around with her, and in this, 
she deposits her eggs as the fancy strikes her. 

Finkelbeiner further states that once tamed, cockroaches 
make very lovable, affectionate little pets, and adds that he 
once had one which he somewhat facetiously called Perry, 
who would crawl into his pockets in search of food secreted 
there. 

In general, however, this species of insect is of -ill- 
repute, as evidenced by the following lines: 


THE ROACH 


Allow me to introduce the roach; 

This creature’s habits, I wish to reproach. 
For one needs little of entomology 

To class the roach as the worst of zoology. 


Its speed is terrific, its brain mendacious, 
Its appetite is simply rapacious. 

It sneers at poisonous paste and powder 
But drowns itself in our supper chowder. 


In cracks and corners, dark and musty 

It lays its eggs with great industry; 

Tells its offspring heaven the roach meant 
To live the doctrine of encroachment. 


Some fear death and some fear taxes 

And war with Russia or weather fractious, 
But gladly would I condone them all 

To see the roach decline and fall. 
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New Mexico... 


Thomas Dillon, principal of the New 
Mexico school, recently completed the 
construction of a three-room, tile-walled 
house at Santa Fe. He had none of Mr. 
Blandings’ problems for, although he 
was a rank amateur, he “‘contracted’’ the 
whole works himself. Tom recruited the 
services of several instructors and stud- 
ents during off-hours. Foundations were 
laid in the spring, and the house was 
ready for occupancy in September. A 
pseudo-housewarming was held in the 
attractive pueblo-style house on the eve- 
ning of September 23rd, when the Santa 
Fe Chapter of Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association undertook its first meeting 
of the current year. Hearing tenants now 
occupy the house. 

John King, Ubaldo Gurule, Godfrey 
Adams, Tom Dillon, and Bob Clingen- 
peel are readying themselves for the ap- 
proaching big game hunting season. John 
King tried his luck at stalking bears late 
in September. He sighted fresh spoor 
once, and was well on the way to bagging 
an apparent kill when a mountain cloud- 
burst washed out his chances of lugging 
home a bruin. 


Reford Vaughan, of Northfield, Texas, 
brought his family to Santa Fe last 
August. This was his first visit to the New 
Mexico city and, incidentally, his Alma 
Mater, since he left these parts for Texas 
in 1925. 

The Senior Rifle Club of the Santa Fe 
school, affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association’ welcomed Mary Sladek of 
California and LeRoy Ridings of Michi- 
gan to its range. Ridings is already pro- 
viding stiff competition for the other long 


Dondiego, Louis Kutner, Mrs. Grace Wherry, Earl Stevens, Mrs. Herbert Phoenix, 
Watson, Herbert Schreiber, Mrs. Louis Kutner, W. H. Wherty, 


ry, Earl Stevens, Mrs 


DonDiego, Louis Kutner, Mrs. Grace Wher 
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established gun-nuts. Marvin Wolach 
heads the activities of the local rifle club. 

LeRoy Ridings, his wife, and their 
three-year-old boy are new Santa Fe resi- 
dents. LeRoy plies hammer and saw, con- 
structing residences, while Mrs. Ridings 
teaches at the Santa Fe school. 


Arizona... 


The “Occasion of the Year” in Phoenix 
was a cocktail party and dinner given 
by Michael Lapides of New Haven, Conn., 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs.. Winfield Scott 
Runde of Oakland, Calif. Sixteen sat 
down at table in the Normandy Room 
of the exclusive Hotel Westward Ho. 
Host Lapides broke precedent by giving a 
before-dinner speech on the accomplish- 
ments of the honored guests. Mr. Runde 
responded in his own inimitable vein. 
After the feast, a gourmet’s delight, Mr. 
Runde was prevailed upon to relate 
anecdotes of the European travels of his 
wife and himself. The evening will not 
soon be forgotten by those present, as it 
was perfect in every respect. The Rundes 
were en route to their Oakland home after 
an extensive tour of the Mid-West. 


New York... 


Charles B. Terry of New York spent 
two weeks of his vacation searching for 
a suitable location for 
Home, which must be moved from Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. He was accompanied 
by Paul and Margaret Hennessey Fa- 
bacher, in the Fabacher car. 


Les Hunt, known to many throughout 
the country as perhaps the only deaf 
magician, has ditched vaudeville in favor 
of photography. Vaudeville, according to 


Herbert Schrei 


Se abiealiskilirined ae tactestorton 


the Gallaudet . 


on September ||, were (I. to r.): 
Mrs. Helen Melton, Mrs. Barbara Stevens, Lapides, 
ber, and Winfield Scott Runde. 


Les, is dying out. He recently won his 
second monthly award at the School of 
Modern Photography in New York City. 

Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner spent two 
weeks in Atlantic City, returning to her 
home in mid-September. / 

Florence and Milton Ohringer have 
organized a steering committee to organ- 
ize an oral club for the Jewish deaf of 
New York. First meeting is slated for 
October. Arthur Simon is assisting with 
the project. 

5,000 headsets were donated by the 
War Surplus Administration to the chil- 
dren attending Manhattan Junior High 
School 47. The headsets will no doubt 
be a great aid in the education of these 
deaf and hard-of-hearing youngsters. 

Max Friedman is sporting a newly 
fractured arm, memento of a sudden en- 
counter with a taxicab September 1. 
While hospitalized, he was visited by 
the Rev. William Lange of Syracuse. 

Elizabeth White of Cambridge, Mass., 
came up to New York City from a Phila- 
delphia holiday, for an overnight stay be- 
fore going to Silver Bay, Lake George, 
to spend the rest of her vacation. She is 
a former New Yorker and with Elizabeth 
McLeod Pinckney of Los Angeles found- 
ed the Laro Club, a New York oral club, 
several years ago. 

With the coming of fall, activities are 
on the upswing at St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church for the Deaf. An Arts and Crafts 
Night will be held every Tuesday eve- 
ning in the church beginning Oct. Sth. 
The speech and lip-reading classes will 
be resumed Oct. 6th, also in the hall. 

David and Marcia Goldstein Berko- 
witz of Montreal stopped in New York 
City for two weeks after'a few days in 


Mrs. W. S. Runde, Angelia 
Mrs. Babette Krayeski, Vito 


John Wallace (left) and Rex Oliver, of Spo- 
kane, Washington. Oliver took first prize at a 
salmon derby held by the Seatle deaf on 
Puget Sound. His skill as an angler is equalled 
by his ability as president of the Washington 
State Association of the Deaf. 


Atlantic City, during September. Other 
out-of-town visitors were Ernest Singer- 
man of Philadelphia and Isidore Zisman 
of Atlantic City. 

Arthur Simon returned to his home in 
San Francisco for a month’s vacation dur- 
ing September and October. Earlier in 
September, his mother had visited him 
in New York, shortly before she sailed 
for Europe. 


Washington ... 


Deaf friends of Mrs, Helen Bishop of 
Spokane were shocked and saddened, on 
the week-end of September 15, to learn 
of the tragic death of her 25-year-old 
son, Harlan. The young man’s panel 
truck was struck by another car, throw- 
ing him from the seat, and the truck 
then overturned, crushing him. He was 
dead on arrival at the hospital. The fun- 
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eral held two days later, was attended by 
many of the deaf. The sympathy of the 
deaf goes out to Mrs. Bishop and to 
Harlan’s five sisters. 

At a meeting of the Puget Sound As- 
sociation of the Deaf in Seattle, Septem- 
ber 11, Supt. V. E. Epperson of the 
Washington school at Vancouver gave 
a very interesting speech. He delineated 
plans for the new primary building on 
which construction commenced in Octob- 
er, and also spoke of a new vocational 
building, which is sorely needed. 
Montana... 


Anna Tretault was the honor guest at 
a shower given by the Missoula Silent 
Club September 18th. She expects to 
marry Frank Mallory, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Orava, now own- 
ers of a dry cleaning shop in Hamilton, 
recently visited Missoula in company 
with Mrs. Hattie Thompson of Helena. 
Mrs. Thompson expects to accompany 
her 82-year-old sister to Portland, Ore., 
where they will spend the winter. 

Here’s a record for deaf sharpshooters 
to aim at. . . Herbert Coffman, of Seattle, 
Wash., has won 13 medals for trap shoot- 
ing. He recently stopped in Missoula en 
route east, and on the return trip he an- 
nounced he had cornered five more second 
places. By now, he may have added a few 
more medals to his string, as he was head- 
ing for another shooting match when he 
left Missoula. A former range finder for 
a navy gun crew, Coffman draws a pen- 
sion for his failing hearing and is a navy 
painter. 


Maine... 


A late news dispatch informs us of 
the success of the New England Gallaudet 
Association convention in Portland, over 
the Labor Day weekend. The Association 
will be headed during the 1948-50 period 
by Harry V. Jarvis of Hartford, Milton 
P. Silverman, also of Hartford, Louis H. 
Snyder of Dorchester, Mass., and Colin 
C. McCord of Lowell, Mass. They are 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, in that order. The Board of 
Trustees is composed of James L. Mc- 
Donald of Cambridge, Mass., chairman ; 
Pierre Allegaert, Newton Center, Mass., 
and John E. Haggerty, of Springfield, 
Mass. Features of: the convention were 
the collection of $116 for a movie pro- 
jector for the Old People’s Home for the 
Deaf at Danvers, Mass., spark-plugged 
by Tom Cryan of Lynn, bringing this 
Movie Fund to $700; a strong speech by 
President Jarvis which appealed for 
sweeping improvements of Maine's facili- 
ties for the deaf, and an unanimous reso- 
lution to re-affiliate with the NAD for 
two years. President Jatvis’ speech re- 
ceived wide coverage in the various Port- 
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land newspapers. The New England 
Association is the oldest in the country, 
established in 1953. 

The Maine Mission for the Deaf held 
its convention shortly before the NEGA 
convened. Mrs. Elmer Fogg of Lewiston 
was elected president the first woman to 
hold this post since 1877. 


Pennsylvania sect 


Dr. A. C, Manning, retired superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
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Cecilious Prince, Secretary 
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3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
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Ethel Sanders, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
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Denver 3, Colorado 
Milton Savage, Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 
1252 S. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Robert E. Brown, Secretary 
School for Deaf, Colorado Springs 
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Vito Dondiego, President 
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school, spoke at Bolivar High School, in 
Bolivar, Pa., September 25th. His subject 
was “Life Vocations.” Dr. Manning 
served as head of the Western Pa. school 
for 25 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winifred Pittman of 
Akron recently vacationed with Mrs. Pitt- 
man’s relatives in Johnstown. Catherine 
McArthur, daughter of Charles Mc- 
Arthur; commutes often between Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she is employed, and 
her father’s Johnstown home. She recently 
purchased a new car to facilitate these 
trips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hogenmiller, daughter 
Doris, Mrs. Florence Blackhall, and 
daughter Jean motored to Canada from 
Franklin, Pa., for their vacation. 

Others who spent all or part of their 
vacation in Canada included Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Pitzer and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Slonaker and daughter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark Woodford and family. 
Upon returning to Franklin, the Pitzers 
and Slonakers commented on the clut- 
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tered appearance of Pennsylvania, com- 
pared to the neatness of the Canadian 
landscape. Canada, take a bow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Postlethwait 
of Titusville attended the air races in 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently. The experience 
was a genuine thrill, so Larry says. 


California... 

Over 100 deaf gathered in the Los 
Angeles Club of the Deaf September 
12th, for a surprise housewarming in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dyer. The 
Dyers received $191 toward the purchase 
of a washing machine and a large mirror 
for their new home. 

The William Grays, (Thelma Dyer) re- 
cently returned from a two-month trip 
which took them through Yellowstone 
Park and points in Oregon, Montana, 
Texas, and states between. 

Polly (Long) Stanton and her two- 
year-old son have gone to Maine to join 
Polly’s husband, who is employed there. 
The Long house in South Gate, Calif., 
is rented to Vicki Long, Rhoda Clark, 
and Norma Anderson. 


Maryland... 


Rudolph Hines, an instructor at the 
West Virginia school, carries off all-time 
honors as Maryland’s most genial host. 
During last summer, Rudy and his pa- 
rents invited 30 deaf to their farm home, 
about 30 miles from Baltimore, for an 
old-time country dinner beneath the trees. 
Delighted guests later presented their 
host with a Parker “51” fountain pen in 
token of appreciation. 

The Youth Silent Club of Baltimore 
sponsored a first-rate barn dance in the 
social hall of Christ Methodist Church 
of the deaf, September 10th. Rozelle Mc- 
Call, who underwent a major operation 
for a duodenal ulcer not long before, 
felt well enough to win first place in one 
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of the active games . . 
his white thatch! 

“Open House at the Silent Oriole 
Club, September 25th, was a well-planned 
event. Mrs. Dan Drowski, a young blonde 
bride of three months, won the beauty 
contest which was held to elect the club’s 
representative at the NFSD’s 13th annual 
dance in Washington, D. C. 


N. Dakota-Minn.... 


Mrs. Grace Lauby of Minneapolis was 
injured near Superior, Montana, in Sep- 
tember, when a Greyhound bus skidded 
into a ditch and toppled over. She was 
hospitalized in Helena, Mont., with a 
fractured lower jaw. Thirty-three other 
passengers, including Mr. Lauby, escaped 
serious injury. The Lauby’s were en route 
to Portland, Ore., for a vacation. 

Members of St. Barnabas Mission in 
Minneapolis were hosts at a dinner for 
the benefit of Rev. Homer Grace of Den- 
ver, Colo., who underwent an eye opera- 
tion during the summer. Over 100 people 
were in attendance and proceeds of the 
event, more than $100, were turned over 
to Reverend Grace. 

Fred Schnabel is believed to be the 
first deaf lithographer in Minnesota. He 
is completing his third year at the trade, 
and will become a journeyman two years 
hence. Curley Danzy takes another “first” 

. he is enrolled at the University 
of Minnesota, studying animal hus- 
bandry. 


Utahns: 

Although the 15th biennial convention 
of the Utah Association of the Deaf was 
held over the Labor Day weekend, which 
means it is not exactly news, we feel 
that other clubs and associations will be 
interested in one measure which was on 
the agenda. 

The Utah folks passed a motion to se- 
lect three prominent deaf persons to meet 
with the city commissioners, and_ receive 
permission to examine deaf peddlers be- 
fore they are given licenses to peddle. 


Texas, .-: | 

Mr. and Mrs. Armed Courrege, of the 
Baton Rouge, La., school, are others who 
will not soon forget their most recent 
Texas sojourn. While traveling from 
Lake Charles, La., to Houston, the Cour- 
reges’ car collided with the rear of an 
unlighted, log-laden truck, late at night. 
The top of the car was crumpled, and 
the windows smashed. Mrs. Courrege 
was hospitalized for two weeks with bad 
cuts about the face, while her husband 
received only minor cuts. Both stayed out 
their Texas visit. 

A fall down the front steps of her 
shome resulted in a fractured wrist and 
arm for Mrs. J. W. Blattner. The arm, 
encased in a heavy cast, is healing nicely. 

(Continued on page 22) 


. this, in spite of 
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Mrs. Bessie Veditz 


Teacher Retires After 
5O Years Behind Desk 


by BERTHA C. BROWN 


After fifty years of teaching Mrs. 
Bessie Veditz has laid down her pencil 
and pointer. This gracious lady will never 
be forgotten by those who knew her in 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Widow of the late George William 
Veditz, scholarly writer for the old S//lent 
Worker, she has made a mark for her- 
‘self as one of the greatest teachers of 
the deaf. 

She was born in Clearfield, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and came to Colorado Springs at 
the age of ten years. Immediately after 
her graduation from the Colorado School 
she began her work in the department 
for the deaf. In 1879 Supt. John Ray 
asked Mrs. Veditz to take as pupils, Lottie 
Sullivan, a deaf child, and a deaf and 
blind boy. With much patience and skill 
she taught these two little children 
and the girl made such splendid progress 
that she and her teacher were taken to 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1903 
to give a demonstration of the work. 
Lottie Sullivan was referred to as ‘‘The 
Helen Keller of Colorado” and a full 
page feature appeared in the Denver Post 
written by the famous journalist, Polly 
Pry. 

Mrs. Veditz has at all times shown in- 
terest in the deaf child, his social life as 
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well as his education. She was a charter 
member of the En Avant Literary Society, 
a literary society made up of the older 
pupils of the Colorado school. 

Mrs. Veditz’s family has played im- 
portant roles in the history of state and 
nation. Two of her great-great-grand- 
fathers were officers in the American 
Revolution. One, Col. Nicholas Seitzinger, 
was presented with a sword by General 
Washington for meritorious service. Her 
great grandmother, Elizabeth Bigler, one 
of the few survivors of the Wyoming 
Valley Massacre, could boast what no 
other American mother has been able to 
say—that at the same time two of her 
sons were serving as governors of two 
states, William Bigler, was governor of 
Pennsylvania and John Bigler, who fol- 
lowed the ill-fated Donner Expedition 
across the plains to become California’s 
first elected governor, serving two terms. 
He later was minister to Chile. 


At the Convention of the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf, held at Colo- 
rado Springs June 7 and 8, 1947, Mrs. 
Veditz was the guest of honor. She was 
accorded many honors and presented with 
a large purse of money in gratitude for 
her work among the deaf. After several 
months with her sister in Corning, New 
York, Mrs. Veditz has returned to make 
her home here in Colorado Springs where 
she hopes to spend the remaining years 
in the surroundings she loves so well. 
Fifty years of a deaf woman’s life spent 
in the welfare of the deaf is something 
for the younger generation to muse upon. 
A toast to Mrs. Veditz, that the next fifty 
years may see plenty of rest, peace and 
happiness for her. 


L. A. Deaf Featured on 


Television Screen 


Television is here, and the deaf have 
lost no time breaking in on that medium. 
A scant month after Fred Sparks’ radio 
speech over New York’s WNYC, across 
the continent in Los Angeles two deaf 
people were featured’ on Hollywood's 
KTLA telescreen. 

Thomas W. Elliott and his wife, the 
former Becky Bowling, were featured on 
Stu Wilson’s “Meet Unusual People’’ 
program at 7 p. m., October 2nd. With 
them during the interview was G. W. 
Bryant of the California State Employ- 
ment Service. 


During the show, the Elliotts were 
asked about themselves and their work. 
Television officials considered it unusual 
for a deaf person to own and operate his 
own printing shop, as Elliott does at 
1303 South Oxford. Mrs. Elliott was 
employed in the shop prior to their mar- 
riage, and continues to assist him with 
office details. In addition to answering 
these queries, they were invited to demon- 
strate the sign language and lip-reading. 
During the conversation, it was brought 
out that the deaf in Los Angeles own 
and manage their own club. This, again, 
was apparently most unusual! 

Tom and Becky were plastered with 
pancake makeup and other “goo,” as they 
termed it. Kleig lights added nothing to 
their comfort, for the heat was intense. 

It is to be hoped that Tom and Becky’s 
experience was but the forerunner of 
many such. Time may come when the deaf 
can use television in lieu of telephones. 


‘LA 
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Betty Rose Wins 


Frat Beauty Contest 


The Hall of Nations in Hotel Washing- 
ton in the Nation’s capitol was alive with 
the laughter of over seven hundred deaf 
people on Saturday evening, September 9, 
as visitors came from all parts of the East 
to take part in the 13th annual dance spon- 
sored by .N-F.S.D. Division No. 46. 

Top feature of the superbly planned 
program was an act put on by Charles 
Moscovitz of South Carolina, and “Butch” 
his educated dog. Butch has entertained 
hundreds of deaf people in the southeast- 
ern states with his uncanny ability to fol- 
low orders given him by his master in sign 
language. 

In the annual beauty contest held during 
the evening, first prize and a cash award 
of $75 went to Miss Betty Rose of Wash- 
ington. Miss Rose, who is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Al Rose of that city, is 
now a preparatory student at Gallaudet 
College. 

Credit for the smooth perfection of the 
program goes to Alfred Ederheimer and 
his dance committee. 


S Winging soa, 


(Continued from page 20) 
The accident was a cause for concern 
among her many friends, and they are 
happy to know that the worst is over. 

Mrs. Mary Thornberry is justly proud 
of her son, Homer, who was elected 
as Congressman from the tenth district. 
Mr. Thornberry is leaving for Washing- 
ton, D. C., this month, and his family 
will join him there some time in January. 
He succeeds Congressman Lyndon John- 
son, who is now a Texas Senator. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allie Hardy, of Hous- 
ton, were called to Cleburne, Tex., Sep- 
tember 11th, because of the illness of 
Mrs. Hardy’s mother. The next day, Mr. 
Hardy suffered a heart attack. After four 
days unconscious in an oxygen tent, he 
was pronounced out of danger. It will be 
nearly a month before he will be able to 
return to the new home which the family 
recently acquired. As Mr. Hardy is still 
a young man, his sudden illness was a 
shock to his Houston friends. 


Illinois... 


The engagement of Irvin Friedman of 
Chicago and Charlotte Stern of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has recently been announced. 
Both attended the Central Institute for 
the Deaf in St. Louis, Mo. Miss Stern 
fled Germany with her family during 
World War IL. 

The C.C.D. Clubroom was filled to 
capacity September 26th, the occasion be- 
ing the club’s sixth anniversary celebra- 
tion. With the help of the Social Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Celia Warshawsky arranged 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. Greenwald of Oregon, cut 


their silver wedding cake. . 


an interesting program of addresses by 


all the past presidents, and a couple of - 


humorous skits enacted by Lénny War- 
shawsky, Frank Sullivan, Mrs. Elsie Cain, 
and THE SILENT WoRKER’s Chicago live- 
wire, Virgie Dries. Ice cream and cake 
brought. the program to a delicious end. 

Members of All Angels Episcopal 


Church feted Mr. Herman Witte on his 


80th birthday, September 15th. Mr. Witte 
has been Reverend Glick’s right-hand 
man for over 30 years. 


Oregon ap 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Holmes and 
daughter, Jane, of Albany, Ore., jour- 
neyed to Akron, Ohio, to visit Mrs. 
Holmes’ sister and- brother-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dwight H. Smith, They took a 
side-trip to Niagara Falls. After a month's 
sojourn in the East, they returned to their 
farm, which was nearly ready for har- 
vest. 
Married June 20, 1923, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Greenwald of Portland, Oregon, were 
recently honored by a group of friends 
with a surprise party to celebrate the 
couple’s silver wedding anniversary. 

On September 17th the Salem Chapter 
of the Oregon Association of the Deaf 
held a literary program, planned by Ken- 
neth Jamieson and Royal Teets. The pro- 
gram opened with a talk by John O’Brien 
on his first impressions of Oregon. He 
and his wife were much impressed by 
Oregon’s mild climate, her natural beauty, 
and the friendliness of the people. Mrs. 
Thomas Ulmer gave a short act, starring 
her clown puppet. The puppet show was 
very entertaining and was well enjoyed. 
Kenneth Jamieson and Royal Teets gave 
a skit in which Royal did a fancy trick 
in yanking Kenneth’s shirt from under, 
and without removing, the coat. 


Vital Statistics 


MARRIAGES 

Robert W. Armstrong — Alma Grimstad — 
Seattle, Washington. 

Wayne Bovee—Ruth Erickson—Chicago, Ill. 

Estevan Correa — Severa Sanchez — Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Dan Drwoski—Iris Kunski—Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Francis Gorney—Mary Healy—Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Gorrill—Beverly Caswell—Chicago, III. 

Jerome Harth — Norma Covington — Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Howard Hoffman—Carmen Nieto—New York, 
New York. 

Robert ‘Kleberg—Ruby Allen—Tucson, Ariz. 

William B. Mellis—Gladys McRae—Seattle, 
Washington. 

Fred Rogers—Fern Rogers—Memphis, ‘Ten- 
nessee. 

Dewey Samples—Ruby Miller—Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Wilbur Sawhill — Barbara 
Moines, Iowa. 

Wayne Schaffer — Jeannine DeVine — Salem, 
Oregon. - 

Herman Schwartz—Doris Meekins—Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

De Roy Stevens—Charlotte Howe—Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

BIRTHS 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fest; Kelso, Wash.; a girl, 
Sept: 15; 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Johnston; Colo. Springs, 
Colo.; a boy, July 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Leon; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
a gitl, Sept. 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Maertz; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
a boy, Aug. 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Popson; Johnson City, 
N. Y.; a girl, Aug. 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Ralsky; Chicago, ‘Ill.; a 
boy, Sept. 9. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Snyder; Baltimore, Md.; a 
girl, Aug. 23. 


Sorenson — Des 


DEATHS 

Harold Aylesworth, aged 41; Franklin, Pa., 

Aug. 22. 
Clifford Dille; Akron, Ohio, Sept. 12. 
William Harvey, aged 24; Chicago, Sept. 
Mrs. Roxie Schiffbauer; Akron, Ohio, Sept. 7. 
Essie Schwartze; Jerseyville, Ill., Sept. 20. 
Emery E. Vinson; Concord, Calif., Sept. 20. 
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Vhitional Autti of the 


Byron B. Burngs, President 


S INCE THE Louisville Convention, 
members of the Board of National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf have been much in 
demand as speakers at various functions 
of the deaf, Whenever possible the Board 
has endeavored to supply speakers upon 
request. In order to satisfy the desire 
of so many to learn more of the func- 
tions of the N. A. D. our Board members 
have been put to no little personal ex- 
pense. The Secretary-Treasurer, who has 
made numerous trips, has drawn for 
some of these from N.A.D. funds, but 
only when he was able to bring back more 
in membership fees than the actual cost 
of the trip. President Burnes has made 
two cross country trips at his own ex- 
pense, except for the expense money 
voted him by local or ‘state organizations 
of the deaf, which has not been enough 
to defray the entire expense of such 
trips. 

Our deaf people deserve to know more 
about the functions of the N.A.D. and 
the appearance before them of officials 
of the Association has done much to 
satisfy this desire for knowledge. 


One of the favorite examples to demon- 
strate the functions of the N.A.D. used 
by the Secretary-Treasurer has been to 
draw a parallel with a local fire or police 
department. Suppose we are property 
owners in a community which furnishes 
such services. Suppose that over a period 
of many years we have no occasion to 
call upon our fire department to extin- 
guish a fire on our property. Would we, 
then, refuse to pay the taxes which make 
that fire department possible, which build 
the water mains and the hydrants that 
adjoin our property? Such an action 
would be the height of folly. 


Yet many of our deaf people, who 
realize the value of a strong National 
Association in their time of need, refuse 
to pay their annual dues to the Associa- 
tion on the grounds that they are not 
presently in need of it. In so doing they 
cut off the supply of funds which make it 
' possible to keep the Association strong 
against the inevitable hour of need. They 
force the curtailment of services to 
others who are in need. 

Wouldn't it be foolish to refuse to pay 
our taxes and with our water mains cut 
off and our district out of bounds to the 
fire department run to that department 
with money in our hands begging them to 
put out a fire which had broken out in our 


caf 


ROBERT M. GREENMUN, Secretary-Treasurer 


premises? Such actions are a daily oc- 
currence with the N.A.D. Not long ago 
the Secretary received a card from one 
of our members who obviously expected 
a thousand dollars worth of service for 
his one dollar in dues. This member 
wrote that he had joined the N.A.D., 
that he had been out of work for 24 
months, that the agent who had taken 
his membership fee had not gotten him 
a job, Therefore, he wanted the Secretary 
to know that he had quit the N.A.D., and 
that the N.A.D. was “100 per cent no 
good.” It seemed to the Secretary that a 
person who had been unable to obtain 
work for 24 months in times: like these 
when good jobs go begging for good 
workers must have something a little bit 
undesirable about him, or an émployment 
record that was his personal liability. 


To go back to our fire department. 
Many people imagine that a fireman lives 
a life of ease during those periods when 
there is no actual conflagration. Nothing 


could be farther from the truth. Fire 


prevention is as much a part of his work 
as fire fighting. Firemen are continually 
on the watch for conditions which might 
result in a disaster. They inspect premises, 
they conduct public education campaigns, 
they practice new techniques and tty out 
new equipment, they check for viola- 
tion of the building, fire and safety codes. 


The N.A.D. “fire truck” cannot be 
continually in operation in all parts of 
our community, which embraces the en- 
tire United States, at the same time. 
There are calls for emergency service from 
widely separated localties, and when such 
calls come they meet with ready response. 
Much of the work of the Association, 
however, is not spectacular, but is. still 
very important. We are continually on 
the watch for conditions which might re- 
sult in discrimination against the deaf. 
We are continually waging a campaign to 
educate the public, and this includes em- 
ployers and persons in positions of civic 
resposibility, to the capabilities of the 
deaf. 


The N. A. D. Convention Pot is Brening 


by FRANK HAYER, Publicity Chairman 


The not is on the fire and the stew 1s 
simmering. Which means that the plans 
of the local C.A.D. committee are fully 
underway, and their work is showing 
definite results. 

But it is still too early to outline their 
complete plans and programs. However, 
every deaf reader is assured that the 
committee is busily working with one 
aim in mind. And that aim is to work 
for the best interest of all those who plan 
to be ‘around during Convention Week 
in 1949, 

The deaf should realize that the 
N.A.D.’s. 21st Triennal Convention is 
this time going to be more suitably lo- 
cated, and right here in the famed con- 
vention city of Cleveland. So none should 
miss this chance to be around. The city 
officials are cooperating with the commit- 
tee to help make every visitor's stay a 
very enjoyable one. 

The N.A.D. meetings that will be in 
session during the convention, will be 
very important ones. No true and zealous 
member should miss any of these meet- 
ings, as many vital matters will come up 
for discussion, involving in a national 
sense deafdom’s future welfare in these 
unsettled and trying times. For in our 
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ever growing silent world we need such 
an organization as the N.A.D. But the 
N.A.D. can not function without us. So 
let's all band together at this: coming 
grand convention, and help solve our most 
vital problems. 

In between the meeting sessions, the 
local committee promises a grand good 
time for everyone with a banquet, lunch- 
eon, floor shows, dances, exhibits and 
other amusements and entertainment on 
the program. 

In the meanwhile, little by little, more 
detailed information about the convention 
and the local committee program will be 
divulged in the leading deaf periodicals. 
And to make it possible to keep all the 
deaf in the nation fully posted, other 
medias will be utilized to advertise this 
coming grand 21st Triennal N.A.D, con- 
vention. The date has already been fixed. 
It is for July 3rd to 9th, 1949. So stick 
it in your bonnets and start saving for 
that trip NOW. 

In collaboration with the officers of the 
National Association of the Deaf, the of- 
ficers and local committee of the Cleve- 
land Association of the Deaf with open 
arms extend to one and all a hearty 
welcome, 
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Movie Guide 


Lit Haun, Editor 


I have just seen the premiere of JOHNNY 
BELINDA, produced by Warner Bros., Pic- 
tures, starring Jane Wyman and Lew Ayres 
with Charles Bickford, Agnes Moorehead and 
Stephen McNally. 

I can truthfully 
nificent picture, act- 
ed in a powerful 
and emotionally 
moving way by 
Jane Wyman. Per- 
haps the impression 
left with me is 
much deeper and 
lasting than it 
would be to the 
average moviegoer; 
however, I am sure that almost every deaf 
person who sees the movie will be as pro- 
foundly affected. The deaf of today, educated, 
able citizens, no longer classified with the 
insane and the mentally unfit will think of 
the good Abbe de l’Epee, Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet and many of the old teachers who 
paved the way for our education as they 
watch the unfortunate Belinda being taught 
by the patient Dr. Richardson. 

The story of Johnny Belinda, howéver, does 
not deal with the deaf in genera|. It was 
not the purpose of Warner Bros. to make a 
movie dealing with the deaf and their problems 
as a whole, but rather, to tell just a story. It 
is incidental that the main and most moving 
character is deaf. However, since Belinda is 
deaf, we deaf are concerned more than if she 
had been blind or otherwise handicapped. For 
the first time in screen history, the sign lan- 
guage is presented with beauty and grace for 
what it is—a pictorial symbolic language, de- 
picted by motion of the hands and arms. The 
fact that Beyindla learns tolip read in such a 
short time, while not technically possible, makes 
for a.happy ending. As such, let us accept it— 
not as a source of controversy for the oralists 
or the supporters of the manual method—but as 
a deeply humanitarian story that brings to the 
general public for the first time a sympathetic 
approach to the deaf. 

And as such, let us enjoy it. Thanks are due 
to Warner Bros., the producer, Jerry Wald 
for his able execution of a difficult story, to 
Jane Wyman, Lew Ayres and the other artists 
who so sincerely acted out their parts, and to 
Elizabeth Gesner, the technical adviser, who so 
ably got across the intricacies of the sign lan- 
guage of the deaf to people who had not hith- 
erto had occasion to come in contact with them. 

The story itself is easy to understand. The 
signs used in the movie will enable the deaf 
to follow it perfectly. Lew Ayres, Charles Bick- 
ford and Agnes Moorehead move their lips 
ind enunciate so clearly, oralists will find the 
conversation simple to follow. However, a 
brief synopsis might not be amiss. 


Belinda, acted by Jane Wyman, is deaf. Her 


LIL HAHN 


mother dies at her birth and her father, bitter ~ 


at the loss of the woman he loves, has let her 
grow up, uneducated, with no method of com- 
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say it was a mag- 


CAROLINE GOODE, Assistant Editor 


munication with people. Belinda grows up un- 
kempt, knowing nothing but poverty and hard 
work. Black McDonald, her father (Charles 


Bickford) is not wholly to blame. He has a, 


hard time trying to earn a living on barren 
lands. Aggie (Agnes Moorehead), her aunt, 
takes care of Belinda. 

Dr. Richardson (Lew Ayres) comes to the 
town, a village on Cape Breton Island, and 
becomes interested in trying to educate Belinda. 
He reaches her mind, first, by a combination 
of signs, and later on, as her concept of lan- 
guage is established, by teaching her to lip- 
read. 

Belinda thus starts to lead a more normal and 
happier life when Locky (Stephen McNally) 
becomes aware of her and forces her to sub- 
mit to his intentions. Belinda has a child and 
as a result the villagers maliciously decide 
that Dr. Richardson is the father of the child. 

Black accidentally comes across Locky look- 
ing at Johnny Belinda and deduces the fact 
that Locky is the child’s father. In the ensuing 
fight, Black is killed. 

By this time, Dr. Richardson’s practice has 
dwindled sadly and he decides to leave town 
in order to earn a living. Before he goes, he 
realizes he loves Belinda. While he is gone, the 
villagers decide to take the baby away from 
Belinda since they think that her deafness makes 
her an unfit mother. Locky has meanwhile mar- 
ried Stella, who was in love with Dr. Richard- 
son and they decide to adopt the baby. They try 
to take the baby away and in the attempt, Locky 
is killed. Before that happens he confessed to 
Stella that the baby is his. 

Highlight of the film is the signing of the 
Lord’s Prayer by Jane Wyman in a beautifully 
moving portrayal. (Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, 
Supt. of the School for the Deaf at Berkeley, 
taught her signs for this prayer). 


ON AN ISLAND WITH YOU 

starring Esther Williams, Cyd Charisse, Jimmie 
Durante, Peter Lawford, Ricardo Montebalm 
and Xavier Cugat with his orchestra. 

The story opens with Esther Williams and 
Ricardo Montebalm rehearsing a scene before 
the cameras. Peter Lawford is asked to be 
technical adviser on naval matters. He recog- 
nizes Esther Williams as one of a crew who 
had entertained his buddies. and him during 
the war. He had been carrying the torch for 
her ever since and still was fond of her. At a 
night club he asks her to dance with him, and 
she declines. Later during the filming of an- 
other scene where she was to stow away on a 
plane flown by Peter Lawford, he flies out of 
camera range and keeps on flying, much against 
Esther Williams’ wishes. Ricardo Montebalm, 
her leading man in the “‘picture’’ they are mak- 
ing, also her lover in real life, is frantic at 
her disappearance. Peter Lawford flies her to 


an island where he was stationed during the 
war and tells her he abducted her only so that 
he could have one dance with her. After the 
dance, they go back to the plane only to dis- 
cover that the tires had been stolen. The pic- 
ture deals further with their subsequent rescue, 
Ricardo Montebalm’s discovery that he actually 
loves Cyd Charisse, Esther Williams’ attempt to 
take the blame for the unscheduled flight when 
Peter Lawford was being reprimanded by his 
higher ups, and all ends well. 


The swimming sequences by Esther Wil- 
liams and her group of swimmers, the dance 
sequences by Ricardo Montebalm and Cyd 
Charisse are interposed throughout the picture 
and lend color and beauty to it. There is also 
a beautiful “jungle dance’ by an unidentified 
dancer that is thrilling. —C. G. 


THE BABE RUTH STORY 
starring William Bendix, Claire Trevor and 
Charles Bickford. We are not a baseball fan 
so when we were asked to go to see this movie, 
protests were in order. Luckily for us, our pro- 
tests were overruled and we found ourselves 
watching William Bendix play the Babe. 
The story of Babe Ruth is familiar to all 
sport fans. But for the uninitiated, the version 
given on the screen starts with Babe Ruth, an 
incorrigible orphan with baseball on his mind. 
He is raised by the Catholic priests and so 
faithfully and so well has Babe practiced with 
the bat and ball, he rises to fame as a pitcher 
and then, with the Yankees, as a Home Run 
King. All through the film, Babe’s love for 
children is manifest, and when, at the end of 
his long career, he is dying of cancer, children 
crowd outside the hospital waiting to hear 
word of him. A heartwarming movie. 


NORTHWEST STAMPEDE 

starring Joan Leslie, James Craig and Jack 
Oakie. The story is filmed against the back- 
ground of the Canadian Rockies, in Cinecolor, 


_ and the scenery is magnificent. 


The story centers around the capturing of 
wild horses. Incidental to the plot is a form 
of rivalry between James Craig and Joan Les- 
lie, which is finally solved when they fall in 
love with each other. There are some good 
rodeo shots of James Craig and Joan Leslie 
on the backs of buckin’ broncos, driving teams 
against each other, lassoing cows and milking 
them—all in the name of competition. The 
story is easy to understand and the deaf will 
enjoy the action shots, especially the battle of 
the king of the wild -horses against a wolf-pack. 


but... 


THE PEARL 

is sad... . With Pedro Armendariz and Maria 
Elena Marques. The movie was filmed in Mex- 
ico and the photography is superb. 


The story is about a poor pearl fisherman 
and his wife. They find a priceless pearl. The 
fisherman is an idealist. He thinks of the dis- 
covery in terms of a school where his son will 
find an education—of a degree of comfort in 
their needy existence. He finds, however, that 
the discovery only brings greed and envy. The 
pearl buyers try to dupe Pedro into selling the 
pearl at far below its value. When Pedro re- 
fuses to thus relinquish his dreams of the fu- 
ture, danger and death follow. 
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starring Arthur Lake, Lon Chaney and Tanis 
Chandler. The story has as a background the 
sponge industry at Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
There are some shots of marine life at the 
bottom of the sea. All the elements of a good 
movie: comedy relief provided by Arthur Lake, 
villainy by Lon Chaney, love interest by Tanis 
Chandler and John Qualen, human interest by 
Dickie Moore. You will not need a synopsis 
to follow the story. 


Reader Comment 


e I disagree with your review of Fort 
Apache as being only FAIR. I thought it was 
very good and. should have been in the GOOD 
classification . . . Mrs. Sheldon McArtor. 

e Two very good pictures I saw were Ab- 
bott and Costello in Meet Frankenstein and Pat 
O’Brien in Fighting Father Dunne. 1 think deaf 
people would enjoy seeing them . . . Bob 
Skinner. 


G. P.O. Employees 


(Continued from page 9) 

Byrne, L. S., Iowa, Linotype Operator, April, 
1926. 

Carr, Edward, Pa., Monotype keyboard Opera- 
tor, Dec. 21, 1943. 

Duvall, W. W., Jr., Md., Hand Compositor, 
Jan. 2, 1924. 

Eldridge, J. D:, Tenn. Linotype Operator, Sept. 
15, 1930. 

Friedman, M. L., N. C., Linotype Operator, 
Match 17, 1924. 

Harmon, E. W., Pa., Monotype keyboard opera- 
tor, 1930. 

Isaacson, Edwin J., Minn., Make-up Man, Nov. 
19, 1928. 

Lovett, L. C., Pa., Compositor, Aug. 14, 1922. 

Nicol, H. O., Md., Hand Compositor, April 
3, 1918. 

Price, O. K., Md., Hand Compositor, Jan. 4, 
1924. 

Schultz, Louis P., Pa., Compositor, Dec. 18, 
1923; 

Lewis, Leo L., Texas, Linotype Operator, Oct. 
2, 1945, 

Scott, Roger O., Va., Compositor, Aug. 18, 
1919, 

Smoak, Robert P. 
V7, 197. 

Smoak, V. Duncan, S.,.C., Monotype keyboard 
operator,*Oct. 17, 1917. 

Todd, John A., Tenn., Hand Compositor, May 
20, 1940. 

Wood, Thomas, B. C., Canada, Monotype key- 
board operator, Feb. 23, 1924. 

Amato, Mrs. Audie R., Texas, Bindery opera- 
tive, Dec. 21, 1938. 

Coltrane, Miss Pearl, N. C., Bindery Operative, 
April, 1933. 

Davis, Andrew, Tenn., Bookbinder, 

Curtis, Raymond, D. C., Skilled Laborer, July 
24, 1942. 

D'Onofrio, Mrs. Evelyn, D. C., Bindery Opera- 
tive, 1935. 

D’Onfrio, Anthony, D. C., Jr. Negative Cutter, 
April, 1942. 

Berrios, Mrs. June, Md., Bindery Operative, 


S. C., Compositor, Aug. 
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EXTRA! Stop the press! Big news 
beat! 

A pretty Gallaudet College grad 
from Milwaukee just dumbfounded 
us with a jewel of an item. . She 
doesn’t want her name in print— 
so why not grab the 
credit ourselves, you and 
I? 

She says this magazine 
is NOT the only Szlent 
Worker in America! 
Claims Milwaukee, Wis., 
has an allegedly Com- 
munist sheet called the 
“Silent Worker.” Why? 
Oh, she don’t know why the Com- 
mies use that name—if they do. 


Wonder if Milwaukee's bright 
boy —the Rey, Leisman — can dish 
out a couple of informative stick- 
fuls. Just why should the accursed 
Commies call themselves “Silent?” 
How big is the mag, and when did 
it start publication ? 

mck 

Is Ernest Maertz the world’s only 
deaf template-maker ? 

Might be. 

Of coutse a smart guy like YOU 
knows what a template is. What, you 
don’t? Suffering sassafras! Shake, 
brother and sister. Always glad to 
meet a pal who is as dumb as I am 
myself ! 

A natty, well-dressed visitor to the 
Chicago Club of the Deafest this past 
summer, aged 67, but looking much 
younger, was Ernest Maertz of Rock- 
ford, Ill. Casual quizzing brought 
out the fact he is probably the world’s 
only deaf template maker! 

Maertz patiently explained three 
times just what template making is 
—but I’m not certain yet I under- 
stand just what he was talking about. 

Template makers must be able to 
read any blue-print accurately, and 
make a pattern of paper, cardboard 
or wood. From this pattern the steel 
is cut. Precision, precision always. 

Seems folks then cut steel from 
this template—or pattern. Cut it 
with a tempered hack-saw, or else 
with a hydraulic press weighing 
about ten tons! 


eagher ; Musings 


by J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


J. F. MEAGHER 


The steel is then made into en- 
gines and all sorts of intricate ma- 
chinery. If the steel is off one-eighth 
of an inch, the engine won’t run— 
so you have to make a new template! 

Maertz—who looks like a college 
professor—attended our 
Wisconsin school at the 
same time as our NFSD’s 
Grand First Vice Presi- 
dent—Frederick J. Nee- 
sam. Neesam holds the 
world’s deaf-record as 
our longest-time athletic 
coach—about 40 years. 


Maertz has worked the past six 
years for the A. C. Woods Structural 
Co., 1129 Harrison Ave., Rockford, 
Hl. 

There must be 100 difficult and 
unusual trades in which the deaf of 
America have made good—and never 
got much publicity. Hope the wide- 
awake writers of this splendid new 
magazine dig them up and give them 
them a brief “puff.” It will en- 
courage the kids just leaving school 
or college to tackle life’s difficulties. 

ise Meee 


One guy who deserves a pat on the 
back is Harry Jacobs—business man- 
ager of this magazine you are read- 
ing. Harry is a non-Gallaudetian, 
who toils to Keep the addresses of 
subscribers in shape in his spare- 
time. Spotty paled around with his 
parents in San Francisco—back in 
1916. 


Cleveland ’13 NAD convention 
hoped for something b-i-g. Because 
it spent a day visiting the vast estate 
of America’s richest and most liberal 
oil magnate — John D. Rockefeller. 
The ageing multi-millionaire played 
a round of golf on his estate that day, 
with a couple of Illini —-- NFSD 
Grand Trustee Horace Buell and a 
chap named Russell. He was very 
cordial to us—especially after Buell 
and Russell out-golfed him. Our 
hopes were high—verty high. Alas, 
out hopes were vain! Our NAD 


never got so much as a dime from 
Rockefeller! 
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OPURTS 


GorRDON B. ALLEN, Editor 


International 
Games Revived 


by S. Ropey BURNS 


(From an address delivered at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, August 28, 1948) 


Our recent XIVth Olympiad at Lon- 
don thrilled and electrified us, directing 
our attention to the most spectacular suc- 
cess the United States teams enjoyed in 
the contests. This recalls to memory he 
International Games for the Deaf at Lon- 
don in 1935, and at Stockholm in 1939. 
It also reminds us that the war is over, 
and that all countries are still struggling 
to resume pre-war normalcy. 


Not long ago we received a surprise 
announcement that the 6th International 
Games will be held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, from August 12th to 16th, 1949, 
the Danish Sports Association being the 
host. Mr. Vigge Chr. Hansen, one of 
the leading deaf citizens in the Scan- 
dinavian region, personally brought us 
a most cordial invitation to enter the 
United States team in this event. 

There is a world athletic association 
for the deaf. It is known in French as the 
Comite International des Sports Silen- 
cieux. This is interpreted in English as 
the Congress of International Sports for 
the Deaf. It is the only world organization 
of its kind, and we would like to give you 
a synopsis of its history. 

Prior to the establishment of the C. I. 


S. S., the deaf had been active in sports 
all over Europe for years. In many coun- 
tries there are sports clubs for the deaf, 
and in time there developed in these 
countries an interest in athletic competi- 
tion among themselves. In 1924 the deaf 
in Paris extended an invitation to the deaf 
of other European nations in response to 
the idea of the French leader, E. Reubens 
Alcais, that the deaf should organize an 
international sports club to look after 
the interest of athletics of the deaf of all 
nation. Mr. Alcais had very powerful 
backing from Mr. Antione Dresse, a very 
well-educated and wealthy deaf leader in 
Belgium, Finally, in a meeting held in 
Paris, hearty approval was accorded 
Alcais’ proposal. 

Thus, in 1924, the C.I.S.S. was found- 
ed, and the first informal plans for the 
international games were laid, 

The official language of the C.1S.S. 
is French. Nearly all of the countries 
in Europe have sports clubs for the deaf 
which are affiliated with the C.I.S.S. The 
by-laws and constitution of the C.LS.S. 
are patterned after the hearing world’s 
International Olympic Committee. 

Your attention is directed here to the 
fact that the C.I.S.S. has always avoided 
use of the word “Olympic,” which does 
not have any particular meaning as far 
as definition goes. The word merely re- 
fers to that famous mountain in Greece 
where the Greeks and her allies celebrated 
with competitive athletic meetings every 
four years. The allied Amateur Athletic 
Union created the world-wide organiza- 
tion, and gave it the name International 
Olympic Committee. We deaf exactly de- 
fine our organization by calling it Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf. 

An item of much interest is the fact 
that the C.I.S.S. will celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of its founding in 1949. The 
International games have been held at 
Paris in 1924, at Amsterdam in 1928, 
at Nuremberg, Germany, in 1931, at 
London in 1935, and at Stockholm in 
1939. The Finns were to have been host 
to the 6th Internstional Games at Hel- 
sinki in 1943. Unfortunately Russian 
planes blotted out all of the splendid Fin- 
nish physical set-up. such as a stadium. 
arenas, etc.. which had been built and 
readied for the 1942 Olympiad. Further- 
more, the tedious process of restoring 


"Chud" Chudweicz tossing the 16-lb. shot at 
the International Games in London, 1935. 


Akron's George Critchin, a graduate of the 


Fanwood (New York) School, (left) and: 
Robey Burns relaxing during the 5th Interna- 
tional Games at Stockholm, 1939. Critchin, 
a swimmer, was sole U. S. participant in the 
games. 


Finnish economy to. its pre-war level 
makes it impossible for that country to 
sponsor such a gathering today. Recog- 
nizing Finland’s inability to play host, the 
C.1.S.S. awarded the honor to the Danish 
clubs, and they will act as host to the 6th 
International Games in 1949. 

The United States’ participation in the 
4th International Games at London in 
1935 is worth recalling. Prior to this, the 
nature of the International Games was 
quite unknown to us generally; we never 
received an invitation until Dr. Percival 
Hall, then president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, received a forceful argument in be- 
half of the games, which was accom- 
panied by an invitation for the United 
States, from Mr. Baird, president of the 
British Sports Association of the Deaf. 
This organization was host to the London 
games. Mr. Baird asked that the invita- 
tion be forwarded to the United States 
sports association for the deaf. Dr. Hall, 
not knowing the whereabouts of such 
clubs in this country, passed the letter 
on to James F. Meavher, then a spotrts- 
writing wizard. Meagher was very excited 
about it. The time was very. short, as the 
letter came sometime in January. Then 
there was no national club of this nature 
in the United States. We were’all amazed 
at the fact that international games for 
the deaf, similar to the Olympics, had 
been held at different cities in Europe 
every four years. Mr. Meagher contacted 
me regarding this invitation. 

We decided to try it out, realizing that 
such an undertaking would be a difficult 
one, as the deaf in this country have al- 
ways more or less looked down on 
European deaf doings, and have a strong 
feeling of -supremacy. Many ways were 
devised to raise funds to send a good- 
sized American team to London, but all 
were doomed to failure. Most of the asso- 
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ciations, clubs and schools replied to the 
, plea with the statement that the idea was 
> nonsense. 
In that year, John Chudweicz, then a 
enior at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
excelled in the weight events, having won 
plenty of first prizes in the high school 
meets. An appeal was made—to grad- 
uates, former pupils, parents, friends and 
others interested in the Illinois School— 
for contributions toward the $400 needed 
to send Chudweicz to London as the first 
United States athlete to participate in 
the International Games. A little over 
$400 was realized at the eleventh hour— 
only a few weeks before the last sailine 
date possible if we were to reach London 
in time for the opening of the Games. 
Not being satisfied with this one-man 

team, I wanted to add one more athlete 

to participate in dashes, for the sprints 
"are a more spectacular event. I sped to 
Sterling, Illinois, the home town of out 
ace’ sprinter, Wayne Otten, who was to 
graduate from the Illinois School in 
1938. There I contacted the manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who was also 
publisher of the town’s newspaper, and 
succeeded in winning his interest in the 
raising of funds for Otten’s trip to Lon- 
don. 


Chudwiecz and Otten shone brilliantly 
in their contests. Many scenes there were 
colorful—they can be compared to the 
conventions here in America, thonch 
more action was evident in England. The 
ceremony featuring the Parade of Nations 
was a most colorful spectacle. We three 
Americans marched with the Stars and 
Stripes with proud emotion and gratitude 
in our hearts. The flag was given to me 
hv the late A. L. Bowen, then the Director 
of the Department of Public Welfare, 
who alwavs had the best interests of the 
Tlinois School in his heart. Today I still 
uresetve this flag. 

The 5th International Games at Stock. 
holm were a erand success. As before. I 
was there. free from one responishilitv in 
athletics. One American. Georse Critchin. 
an ace swimmer from New York, was 
there to represent the United States. We 
had two other American visitors. and 
we all marched together under the United 


Practice session in White City Stadium, London, 1935. John Chudweicz of Chicago, in his 
javelin-throwing pose. Looking on are British athletes and, extreme right, U. S. sprinter, Wayne 
Otten of Sterling, Illinois, 'Chud' threw the javelin 179 feet, I! inches, at the meet. 


States flag in the glorious parade. Of 
course, we had to share the necessary 
charges in paying the fees to the C.1.S.S. 
under the legendary United States Sports 
Association for the Deaf to keep the 
U. S. on the map. Truthfully, the Swed- 
ish deaf conducted an affair that was 
splendid in every respect. We all en- 
joyed rubbing elbows with the fine deaf 
people of European countries and_at- 
tending the various events. I could keep 
on telling interesting accounts to you for 
hours of this business meeting. 

Today we have a vigorous sports body 
for the deaf known as the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf,. which 
was founded only four years ago, in 
1945. It has been enjoying splendid 
success in the management of basketball 
tournaments. It has six regional athletic 
associations affiliated with it, comprising 
about 90 clubs of the deaf all over the 
United States. It is still in the process of 
expanding in athletic activities. 

As president of this organization, I 
have authorized Secretary Art Kruger of 
Los Angeles to file application to have 
the A.A.A.D. affiliated with the C.1.S.S. 


this fall. We have already accepted the 
invitation of the Danish authorities to 
prepare a United States team for entry 
in their 1949 games. Furthermore, in 


order to proceed with the plans, I am_ 


taking the liberty of creating a special 
executive committee, known as Executive 
Committee on United States’ Team Entry 
in the International Games, to establish 
governing procedures in accordance with 
the United States entries, which will be 
discussed thoroughly before finad adop- 
tion. Art Kruger of Los Angeles, G. Emil 
Rath of Washington, D. C., Bud Allen of 
Houston, Texas, and Leonard Warshaw- 
sky of Chicago will serve with me on 
this committee. We should unite in form- 
ulating sound ways and means. 

From my past experiences, I do not 
favor the idea of fund-raising on a na- 
tional basis or the idea of selecting out- 
standing athletes by eliminative competi- 
tion, as is done in try-outs for the Olympic 
teams. 

In order to achieve a greater success 
in getting a well-balanced American 
team, I recommend that the selection and 
financing of outstanding athletes capable 


These four men will form the Executive Committee which will supervise plans for U. S. participation in the Sixth International Games, to be 
held at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1949. Above (I. to r.) are: Art Kruger, Gunnar Rath, Leonard Warshawsky, and Gordon Allen. 
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of competing in at least two events be 
governed by a representative of the alumni 
association and the athletic director of 
each school for the deaf in the United 
States. These men would be empowered 
to solicit the necessary funds for the out- 
standing athletes in their respective re- 
gions. Here are several simple steps that 
should be considered: 

1. Alumni or state association in con- 
junction ‘with the superintendent and 
athletic director of each school should 
agree upon sponsoring the selection of 
one or two outstanding athletes in their 
school. (The athlete must be capable of 
competing in at least two events.) 

2. The alumni or state association 
should choose a representative to solicit 
the necessary funds, the superintendent 
or athletic director assisting him. 

3. They would notify the AAAD 
Executive Committee on Entries by Feb. 
first as to their decision to send one or 
two outstanding athletes, with a promise 
to announce the names at the close of 
the school year. Passages must be booked 
early in the year under present circum- 
stances. 

4, The Executive Committee checks and 
passes on entries. They will direct all 
athletes to enroll at one of the clubs 
which are members of the AAAD. 

5. The Executive Committee assists in 
making arrangements for passage, cos- 
tumes, etc. 

Furthermore, I recommend that the 
Executive Committee conduct plans to 
take movies of the 6th International 
Games at Copenhagen, so that. these 
films may be shown at schools, clubs and 
elsewhere. 

It should be added that all of these 
plans are subject to changes that will 
be made public in later announcements. 


More on Rattan 

(Continued from page 8) 
Carolyn Jean, and their mother, Leanore, 
remain in Portland, Oregon, when Rat- 
tan is making a wrestling tour. 

As disturbing as the death of his father- 
in-law was the loss of his only brother, 
Lt. Com. Louis E. Rattan, during the war. 
Silent Rattan had a great admiration for 


‘Louis, who had been tagged “Noisy” by 


his friends. 

It is Rattan’s hope that state schools 
for the deaf will add wrestling to their 
physical education programs, as he con- 
tends wrestling, more than any other 
sport, teaches a person to think quickly. 
Contrary to popular opinion, wrestling re- 
quires much more than mere brawn. Only 
two deaf men (James F. Meagher and 
Glenn Smith—both of the midwest) have 
managed to hold National AAU titles, 


which should prove that more than muscle. 


is necessary. 
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by GORDON B. ALLEN 


DICK SIPEK... 

Reports have come our way that 
Richard Sipek, the Chicagoan, who 
has played in the National, Interna- 
tional, Southern and Sally baseball 
leagues and who was a “hold out” 
at the start of the last season, wound 
up the season with the Reidsville, N. 
C., team in the Carolina league. 
EARLY BIRDS... 

According to Detroit Association 
of the Deaf’s “Sign Post,”’ the basket- 
ball bug took an early bite. The 
capable Joe Kreston has been elected 
new coach and they predict their 
most successful season. DAD 1s plan- 
ning to sponsor the first Michigan 
State tournament if enough teams 
can be organized. 


CALLING CENTRAL... 


The astute Milwaukeean, Alex. 
Fleischmann, a planner of big things 
where sports are concerned, has an- 
nounced readiness for the fourth an- 
nual CAAD basketball tournament in 
his city made famous by  spiritus 
fermentum—and by Fleischmann in 
sports—next March 4, 5, 6. An open- 
house at the club with free eats (1s 
that all?) is planned for the first day, 
followed by a banquet and floor 
show, and basketball, of course. 


MAMA'S STILL BOSS... 

Now its out. Last summer Lee 
Montez, deaf All-American in any- 
thing he tries, got an offer of a col- 
lege education at a Texas junior col- 
lege. But the offer was turned down 
—by his mother. 


Andy Farkas, who will help Coach Clayton with the Gallaudet football team this fall, 


Montez, it is reported, was offered 
a part-time job and courses in Eng- 
lish and grammar at Lamar Junior 
college, where Jess Hawthorne, form- 
er Texas school athletic director, is 
on the coaching staff. Unable to de- 
cide, he went to his mother for ad- 
vice. She turned thumbs down on 
the idea, concluding, ‘“You’ve played 
enough football, anyway,’ or words 
to that effect. Lee visits Austin fre- 
quently, ostensibly to visit his young- 
er brother and sister who are still in 
school. But we know of another good 
reason and she’s a cute little dish of 
Spanish femininity. 


ANDY FARKAS HELPS... 


From Leon Baker of the Virginia 
school we learn that the old battering 
ram of the Washington Redskins, 
Andy Farkas, is helping Coach Tom 
Clayton and the Gallaudet football 
team get started. Says Leon, “Handy 
Andy, whose premature departure 
from the Redskins was caused by a 
badly injured knee, is now owner of 
two prosperous sporting goods stores 
in Washington. Those who know 
their pro football will recall his big 
‘44’ crashing through the line or his 
spectacular snagging of Sammy 
Baugh’s bullet passes. 


‘Football on a full-season basis is 
being revived at Gallaudet after ten 
years. Considering the toughness of 
their schedule, even the presence of 
Farkas is no guarantee of a successful 
season. But the time will come.” 
(And we hope SOON—Ed.) 


is no stranger around Kendall Green. The ex-Redskin back is shown below presenting an 
intra-mural award to Carmen Ludovico in a college ceremony in 194]. 
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Midwest Golf 


Association 
Formed 


by Larry N. YOLLES 


Ay EARLY HISTORY of any organiza- 
tion usually points to the enthusiasm and 
efforts of a single individual or to a small 
handful of petsons who are drawn to- 
gether by a common interest. 

In that respect, the Midwest Deaf Golf 
Association is no exception. Credit for 
the formation of this fine organization 
should really go to Rogers Crocker, the 
eminent photographer of Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, and to Herbert Spohn of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

On August 9, 1947, the Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association had its beginning. Its 
formation came about more by chance 
than by planning, but this chance was due 
to the imaginative minds of Crocker and 
Spohn. 

When the Sheboygan Deaf Club, led 
by Crocker, planned a picnic for Sunday, 
August 10, 1947, Spohn came through 
with the sparkling suggestion of holding 
a golf outing the day before the picnic. 
Invitations were sent out all over the 
midwest, and the. result was a week-end 
affair rather than just a one-day event. 
Even the golf-widows found themselves 
well entertained. 

_ Twenty golfers responded to the call, 
and both expert and duffer alike had a 
glorious time at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. 
Ray Kessenich of Madison emerged the 
winner with a score of 80. Merchandise 
prizes were awarded, and even the lowly 
130-shooter was rewarded for his efforts. 


At the banquet which was held in the 
evening, the merits of an annual golf 
tournament were tossed back and forth. 
It was finally decided to make the golf 
outing a yearly event. From this gather- 
ing sprung the set-up of the Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association, Dues were fixed at 
$1.00 per year and membership cards 
were issued. 

Frank Sullivan of Chicago and Larry 
Yolles of Milwaukee, were chosen Presi- 
dent and Secretary- -Treasuter, respective- 
ly. Milwaukee was awatded the 1948 
tournament. 


Subsequently, the first annual tourna- 
ment of the newly-born Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association was held Saturday, June 
26, 1948, at the Kilbourn Country Club, 
located about 18 miles south of Milwau- 
kee. The course is shorter than some in 
this area, being 6119 yards and carrying 
a pat of 71. This might sound easy for 


M.D.G.A. members participating in a recent tourney were (front row, |. to r.): P. Burris, R. 
Kessenich, G. Vertz, H. Duncan, S. Millick, M. Pleskatcheck, and L. Yolles. (Back row): P. Zola, 
D. Kennedy, H. Fields, W. Bovee, G. Gordon, E. Tonigan, H. Spohn, J.  SeIPPs H. Rice, F. 
Sullivan, R. Crocker, afid E. Carlson. 


the long hitters, but the rolling greens 
and the difficult dog-leg holes dimmed 
any hopes of anyone shooting in the low 
70’s. This course takes a back seat to no 
other because the greens are reputed to 
be as tough on putters as any in the state, 

Of the 44 members on the M.D.G.A. 
list, 32 sent in their entry fees and 28 
actually put in an appearance for the 
tournament. Gabriel. Vertz of Madison, 
carried off the first place trophy and golf 
bag with a score of 84. Madison was 
awarded the tournament for 1949, One 
of the main features of next year will 
be a 36-hole medal play running over a 
two-day period. 

Frank Sullivan and Larry Yolles were 
re-elected to their original offices and 
G. Vertz of Madison, was elected Vice- 
President, a newly established office. 

Organized activity of this sort is al- 
ways stimulating, and it is felt that the 
Midwest Deaf Golf Association has a 
very bright future. The Association does 
not boast of being the only one of its 
kind, because we know of at least one 
other—the Ohio Deaf Golf Association— 
which has been in existence for quite a 
number of. years, and we foresee similar 
organizations springing up all over the 
country. 

To Roger Crocker and Herb Spohn, 
for paving the way to the formation of 
the M.D.G.A., we golfers in the mid- 
west say, wholeheartedly and sincerely, 
THANKS! 

Results of 1948 tourney: 

LOW GROSS SCORE 


Be AS ettz MMA ISOM mul Caer. Sue wa aN 
Trophy & Golf Bag 

1. R. Kessenich—Madison . 3’... 84 
Golf Bag 
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2. N. Pleskatcheck—Milwaukee . . . 85 
Sweater 

3, IT. Panella—Milwaukee . . . . . 86 
Sport Shirt 

3. H. Spohn—Madison .. -. .., «86 
Putter 

A So Mle tye PAM ACN ae outa ee OO 
Putter 

4. J.. Poplawski—Milwaukee . . . . 90 
Sport Shirt 

5. L. Yolles—Milwaukee ... . . . 91 
Club Head Covers 

6. H. Rice—North Chicago. . . . . 92 
Chip Iron 

7. E. Tonigan—Waukegan. . . . . 93 
Club Head Covers 

8. D. McLaughlin—St: Paul . . . . 94 
Sweater 

Oo Be Sullivah-—Chica go as ee Ss OG 
Sweater 

100" B.Garlson-——Wankepatie: 9.09) 2087 
T-Shirt 

11. J. Dye—Milwaukee 100 
T-Shirt 

12..M. Aceto—Racine 3° oS Ys 2102 
Club Head Covers 

133; Pi Zola—Milwaukee= 020 03 
Rain Jacket 

14) Por Buttis-—Ghicago si 4 oie eh TOG 


3 Golf Balls 
*Vertz, won championship on 3rd extra hole. 


BLIND-HOLE HANDICAP SCORE 
1. G. Carlson—Waukegan . . . . . 146 
less 29—87 net—Socks & 1 Golf Ball 
2. D. Kennedy—Chicago . . . . . 108 
less 20—88 net—Socks & 1 Golf Ball 
3. D. Burris—Chicago . . . 109 
less 21—88 net—Socks & 1 Golf Ball 
Special prizes comprised of golf balls, 
tees and sun visor caps were also awarded 
for the longest drive (T. Panella—297 
yards), shortest drive, shot nearest to the 
flag on 3 different holes, best and worst 
dressed golfers, lowest and highest 1st 
and 2nd 9-hole scores and the golfer with 
the most sunburnt face. 
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More on Costa Rica 


must have a ‘wna’ or “ Ja’ (a or the) 
before it. 

The noon hour was approaching, so 
school was dismissed and the pupils sent 
outside to return home. (This was a day 
school and they lived at home in San 
Jose). Sr. Guell and the teachers and I 
had a two: hour-long talk, conducted en- 
tirely in Spanish, and the customary siesta 
was forgotten for the time being. They 
seemed very eager to know about the deaf 
and the schools in the U, S., plying me 
with questions right and left, and I ex- 
plained as best as I could the different 
methods of instruction used in the U. S. 
They were using the purely oral method 
at this school, and of course, their pupils 
knew nothing of signs. Comparing lan- 
guages under the oral method, we all 
agreed that Spanish was harder for the 
deaf than English was, as far as lip-read- 
ing was concerned, since the j in Span- 
ish is silent, and the double r is trilled. 
So how could one know the difference 
between ‘‘perro” for dog and “pero”’ for 
but, if he could not hear the trilling of 
the two r’s in “perro’’? 

From that interesting 3-way conversa- 
tion it developed that I was the very first 
American and the first deaf foreigner in 
the world to visit the school. Quite a dis- 
tinction, I thought, and I added it to the 
already-long string of firsts that I had had 
since I left the U. S. for Panama: the 
first bona fide deaf to cross Central Ameri- 
ca by plane; the first deaf to live in 
Panama Canal Zone; the first deaf to 
travel in Nicaragua and now in Costa 
Rica; and perhaps the first deaf to take 
up Spanish and use it. 

Before I left the school, Sr. Guell and 
T exchanged autographs, mine written 
quite slowly and laboriously in Spanish 
with no mistakes allowed and his easily 
done in a couple of minutes. In the note 
for Guell I wished him the best of luck 
with the school and encouraged him to 
keep up the work of educating the Costa 
Rican deaf, which necessarily was a long 
and slow job. Finally we parted amidst re- 
peated “Muchas gracias!” (Thanks) and 
“Adios, amigo!” (Goodbye, friend) from 
everyone of us, and I stepped out with a 
fervent vow to come again in the not too 
distant future. 

Alas! The very next day I was called 
by the contractor to report for work at 
the camp in the jungle, and almost im- 
mediately I was aboard a U. S. Army 
Engineers’ plane, bound for Golfito, 
Costa Rica, a United Fruit Co. banana 
settlement. The plane was an old Ford 
tri-motor, used to transport cargo and 
people between San Jose and the interior, 
and the pilot was an American, about 50 
years old, slightly paunched and some- 
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what bleary-eyed, as if suffering from a 
recent hangover or something else. But 
at the sticks he was a very cool individual, 
utterly sure of himself and marvelously 
smooth with the controls. The take-off 
was something to remember always: the 
plane, heavily loadéd and roaring with 
all three engines fully on, thus making 
such a deafening noise as only a tri-mo- 
tored plane could, had climbed barely 50 
feet when the pilot banked it rather 
sharply to the left with the wing tip 
perilously close to the ground, which was 
just a habit of his, as I learned later from 
a fellow passenger. It was quite a stiff 
ascent—from the runway to 10,000 feet, 
and we cleared the top of an un-named 
mountain by a scant 100 feet! That old 
pilot was as cool as a cucumber, deftly 
operating the sticks and keeping -the plane 
perfectly under control. 

We settled back in our seats to look 
at the country below, but the scenery was 
getting rather monotonous —the same 
virgin jungle for hundreds of miles, im- 
penetrable and forbidding—so I shifted 
my eyes to the clouds around us, dense 


and menacing. I knew it was going to 
rain, but not till mid-afternoon. 

Tiring at last of watching the clouds, 
I simply closed my eyes, not to sleep, but 
to think of San Jose, the Queen of Central 
America, quaint but beautiful, high up in 
the mountains and delightfully cool at 
night. I thought of the people I met in 
San Jose — friendly and hospitable; I 
thought of that side-walk cafe where I 
often sat for a cup of coffee and watched 
the people in the street; I thought of 
Central Park where I saw young people 
promenading around the square every 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, the 
young men going one way on the inside 
of the circle, and the girls going the 
other way on the outside, many of them 
such beautiful girls with their upswept 
hair and wearing trim fur jackets; I 
thought of the school for the deaf, and I 
thought of the little deaf boys and girls 
there. Yes, I told myself, I will be back 
in San Jose some day, and the steady 
throbbing of the engines somehow kept 
time with the last thought I had: “I’m 
coming back! I’m coming back!” 


More on Communication Methods of the Deaf 


Mrs. Johnson makes twenty-nine con- 
clusions based on the findings of this 
study. As some are rather lengthy, and 
as space here is limited we cannot cite 
them all. A very few of her conclusions 
are: | 

“2, Auditory experience rather than 
age at onset of deafness or hearing acuity 
is the important factor influencing oral 
language ability. 

‘3, A higher level of communication 
ability is possible in less time when the 
initial approach to language is at least 
partly auditory rather than entirely visual. 

21, Although *actual differences in 
ability to understand the language of 
signs combined with finger spelling are 
in favor of the Acoustic.and Oral pupils, 
these differences are not significant. How- 
ever, after one year’s experience with the 


language of signs and finger spelling, , 


pupils with language patterns learned at 
least partly through hearing exhibit sig- 
nificantly superior ability to understand 
this method of communication than do 
deaf pupils with little or no auditory ex- 
perience. 

‘23. Inasmuch as the ability of the 
Oral pupils to understand language 
through lip-reading is so inferior to the 
lip-reading ability of deaf children with 
hearing experience, it would seem ad- 
visable to provide extensive and intensive 
auditory training for all Oral pupils with 
any degree of usable hearing acuity. 

“24. Inasmuch as the ability of the 
Oral pupils to understand language 


through lip-reading is so inferior to their 
ability to understand finger-spelled lan- 
guage, it might be advisable in the inter- 
ests of increased academic achievement to 
replace lip-reading with finger spelling 
as the classroom method of communica- 
tion for all those Oral pupils without 
usable hearing acuity, a history of hearing 
experience, or high lip-reading scores.” 

It is a frequent practice of research 
workers to suggest problems of further 
research suggested by an experitherit they 
have carried out. Mrs. Johnson has not 
made any such suggestions, but in ac- 
cepting her results and her conclusions 
we see the need for another study. In 
discussing residual hearing Mrs. John- 
son points out that the audiogram itself 
will not tell us whether a person is hard 
of hearing or deaf. Some people who are 
hard of hearing have a greater loss in the 
speech range than some people who are 
deaf, 7. e. cannot interpret speech heard 
through the ear. Going further down the 
scale, we cannot be sure at the present 
time how much residual hearing is nec- 
essary to be “usable” hearing in any given 
case. Therefore, we need objective re- 
sults obtained by using the Acoustic ap- 
proach with a group of children having 
any amount of residual hearing at all. 
This should be a long term study in which 
the children use hearing aids their whole 
school career. By possibly using a matched 
group technique, we may then have evi- 
dence to help us determine who really 
should be in an Acoustic group, and who 
should not. 
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We're still at it 


“How is THE SILENT WORKER com- 
ing? That is the question which comes 
to us each week from one source or an- 
other, so we use this column this month 
to tell you a little about our trials and 
tribulations, our present “and apparent 
needs, and our hours of rejoicing. 

THE SILENT WoRKER is doing fine. 
Those responsible for getting up the 
‘publication did so on the theory that the 
deaf would support a publication of their 
own JF it were good enough, and our one 
aim is to make it and keep it good 
enough. The deaf have responded nobly. 
Our subscription list grows each week, 
but to ensure lasting financial stability, 
it is necessary that a great many more sub- 
scribers be secured. Anyone desiring to 
help build up the circulation is hereby 
invited to appoint himself or herself a 
subscription agent and apply to us for 
proper authorization. 

There are still many bwgs in our system 
which we are shooting at each week. Com- 
plaints have come from certain quarters 
that the magazine arrives in poor con- 
dition, with the cover mutilated. We hope 
soon to be able to enclose the magazine 
in wrappers, a frill we have avoided be- 
cause of the added expense. A number of 
subscribers have failed to receive their 
copies. We are making changes in our 
mailing system which will provide us 
with better means of checking, and we 
hope this difficulty will be eliminated. 

Writers have responded generously to 
our solicitation for material, and they 
have our sincere gratitude. We hope for 
a still wider coverage of all that is good 
in deafdom. 

In some future issue we shall give a 
complete description of how THE SILENT 
WoRKER is put together, from the time 
copy is received to the time it is mailed. 
That will be an enlightening account of 
the burning of midnight oil, neglected 
wives, and the thrills that accompany a 
finished job. 


Please send 


The Silent Worker 


Lo 
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iby psu esi ae Zone........ Si a 


Subscription rate, $3.50 
(See Page 2 for foreign rates) 
Send check or money order to THE 
SILENT WORKER, 982 Cragmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, California. Use this form. 
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Editor: 


Please wire collect (charge to J. Fred 
Meagher of “Spotlight” notoriety) to M. 
D. Garretson, and ask him to write more 
and more until the Chicagoan’s cut is 
crowded out of THE SILENT WORKER. 

Known for my niggardly thrift with 
complimentary adjectives, I am ready to 
break down and ’fess up that the Mary- 
land funny-bone doc’s breezy prescrip- 
tion is what makes the otherwise digni- 


» fied, yet still interesting, SILENT WORKER 


tick. 
Pop NELSON. 
* * 
Editors: 


Congratulations on your. initial effort! 
A fine piece of work in every way, all 
in the splendid tradition of the matchless 
Silent Worker. 
IRVING S. FUSFELD. 
* * * 
Editor: 

There is some justification for the de- 
sire to change the name of THE SILENT 
WORKER to a more suitable one in ac- 
cord with the times. Note those widely 
popular magazines, such as Life, Time, 
Pic, Look, etc. How about calling ours 
Hear? . 

Marcus L. KENNER. 


(Other readers suggest: Scene, Panorama, 
The Silent Spokesman, The National 
Spokesman, The Silent Union, etc. Jwst 
as many recommend that the present name 
be kept.—Ed.) 

ae ae 
Editor: 

I have never had the pleasure of read- 
ing the old Silent Worker in its hey-day, 
but I am sure the new SILENT WORKER 
will make up for all that I’ve missed. 

Although I lost my hearing when I was 
ten years old . . . it was not until about 
four years ago, when I first came into con- 
tact with the deaf world, that I saw that 
I had nothing to be ashamed of. . . . Now 
I think the deaf as a whole are pretty 
wonderful, and I never tire of relating to 
my hearing friends and relatives the tal- 
ents of my deaf friends. . . 


MuRIEL A. DVORAK. 


Ped Po DT Oo 


Editor: 

. there is one thing I am puzzled 
about. In the first issue, there was a pic- 
ture of the Frat ‘Spotlight’ writer on 
page 7. In this picture, I discovered that 
Mr. Meagher had a hand on his back. 

I suppose he was born that way—with 
a hand on his back to pat him there if 
he writes good stuff. The mysterious hand 
is gone from his back in the identical 
picture in the second issue. I wonder if 
Mr. M. underwent an operation to have 
it removed, or did it disappear when he 
failed to turn out good stuff for the 
second issue? .. . ‘ 

Mrs, Lypia S. ABBOTT. 

(Mrs. Abbott 1s correct. Jimmy booted 
one last month when he said a grandson 
of Dr. G. M. McClure was Western Penn- 
sylvania superintendent and the hand is 
helping us dispose of the vast number of 
corrections we received from readers. Wil- 
liam McClure, grandson of Dr. McClure, 
is principal of Kendall School. Sam Craig, 
Superintendent of the W. Penna. School, 
is no relation, but a good Kentuckian; just 
the same.—Ed. ) 

ee ae 
Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on a very fine job in 
connection with THE SILENT WORKER, 
and assure you that I always look forward 
to each new issue. 

HILBERT C. DUNING. 
ae Seas a 
Editor: 

As one of thousands of subscribers to 
the old Silent Worker, I am at loss to find 
adequate words to sincerely express my 
gratification at the resurrection of the 
magazine. . .. 

To say that I was pleased with the first 
issue is putting it mildly. I had the pleas- 
ure of knowing all of the members of 
the old staff, and I know, personally, sev- 
eral members of your new editorial board. 
I fee] sure that the deaf.can rely on such 
men to bring out a magazine that . . 
(readers) can be proud of. It gives me 
pleasure to know that once again I will 
be able to read the fine magazine that I 
always cherished before its demise. . 

ORLANDO K. PRICE. 


THE SILENT WoRKER welcomes reader comment, but the editors reserve the 
right to edit letters to meet Space requirements, and to reject such comment as 
may seem unfit for publication. 
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HAVE YOU REALLY HEARD THE LATEST? 


Let us have a heart to heart talk about your Hearing-Aid Dollars 


F YOU are about to own a hearing aid, you are 
sitting in the driver's seat again. You can choose 
what you want on the basis of quality, dependability, 
performance and price. ')Duratron’’ today is bring- 
ing to you a standard of value which is unsurpassed, 
bringing to you a maximum of hearing at a minimum 
of cost. There is not a price which '‘Duratron’”’ could 
not meet_or beat. But There Is a Standard of Quality 
on Which ‘'‘Duratron’’ Makes No Compromise. The 
name ‘‘Duratron’’ stands for quality and value, the 
standard of comparison for hearing aid users every- 
where. And with the very latest small miniature 
all-in-one unit just released, you get the utmost in 
performance, dependability and at a price you can 
afford Plus the assurance of enjoyment and satisfac- 


tion which is implied in the name ‘'Duratron.’’ 


Our very latest and just released ‘sub-miniature unit is 


tailored to give tomorrow's hearing... and doit better 


... today. We invite comparison with any other unit on 


the market from a laboratory or hearing standpoint. Exact Size of “Duratron” Newest All-in-One Unit 


Think TWICE about Price 


We invite you to try any other hearing aid on the market anywhere, for quality of hearing and true 
hearing enjoyment. Compare this test with the hearing you obtain from this just-released, small sub- 
miniature, all-in-one ‘‘Duratron’’ now available, at a price of $98.50, complete with batteries, excluding 
custom ear mold. Your hearing deserves the best. ‘““Duratron’”’ wi]l give you low initial cost, low upkeep 
cost. You cannot get more, why pay more. 


“Duratcon 


WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 
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Duratron CORPORATION or C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
724 S. Spring St., Room 1310, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 436 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


